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A  Professional  Looks  at  School  Singing 
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Here  for  the  first  time  is  true  clarinet  tone,  virile  and  colorful . . . 
yet  completely  controllable  in  all  registers  and  at  every  dynamic 
level,  from  delicate  pianissimo  to  full-throated  triple  forte. 

Only  with  the  new  Leblanc  can  the  artist  respond  instantly 
and  confidently  to  every  direction  in  the  symphonic  score. 

Here  is  perfection  you  can  see,  feel  and  hear . . . 
a  priceless  investment  in  fine  musicianship. 


p  G.  LEBLANC  COMPANY 
^  KENOSHA,  WISCONSIN 

Importen  and  distributon  through 

leading  moaic  dealers  of  America 


FAEL  MENDEZ 


Superb  talent  teamed  with  a  magnificent  instrument . . 


'  the  result  acclaimed  throughout  the  world  of  music 


X  Rafael  Mendex  selects  an  OLDS  trumpet  for 


>  the  finest  tonal  achievement,  for  true  brilliance  and' 


easy  response.  OLDS  and  OLDS  AMBASSADOR 


OLDS 


instruments  are  worthy  and  inspirational 


teammates  for  musicians  seeking  perfection. 


F.  E.  OLDS  &.SON,‘LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF 
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BAND  LEADERS 


Jbid  UA  jjuAi  whai  j 
ihstif  wanJtad  in  a 


BATON 


Wt  followed  their  ideos. 
Added  a  few  of  oer  own. 


RESULT: 


KING  DAVID 

—  best  LEADER  BATON 
ever  built! 

•  Exclusive  "Feather-like"  Wei9ht— con¬ 
duct  for  hours  without  tiring! 

•  h^icrometer-Exact  Taper  Balance  — 
pleasant  to  hold — inspiring  to  lead 
with  I 

•  Rnest  Straight  Grain  h^apla — thor¬ 
oughly  seasoned — won't  warp! 

•  Permanent  White  Duco  Finish — for¬ 
ever  beautiful  1 

•  16  Popular  Styles — straight,  ball  cork, 
pear  wood  or  cork,  tapered  wood  or 
cork  handles.  20"  and  22"  sizes.  Only 
30c  to  $1.50  each! 


Alice  E.  Conover  of  Mt,  Sterling,  Illinois 

Doing  a  fine  job  against  handicaps  is  often  a  more  brilliant  achievement 
than  the  more  spectacular  results  when  one  has  a  running  start  of  advantages. 
Patient  and  persyiasive  Alice  Conover  has  been  accomplishing  unheralded 
triumphs  in  Mt.  Sterling,  Illinois,  for  the  past  three  years. 

Here,  Miss  Conover  has  the  entire  music  program  under  her  baton.  Her 
groups  include  3  choruses.  Boys,  Girls  and  Mixed,  the  Band,  a  Girl's  Sextet,  a 
Boy's  Quartet  and  a  High  School  Music  Clau.  All  this  in  a  Quonset  Hut. 

But  there's  more.  This  year  Miss  Conover  also  teaches  and  directs  the 
County  Grade  School  Band.  This  ambitious  program  at  Mt.  Sterling  was 
largely  developed  by  her  as  music  had  been  on  the  quiet  side  for  a  long  time 
before  she  came  from  Blue  Mound,  Illinois,  three  years  ago. 

From  Western  Illinois  State  College  at  Macomb,  Miss  Conover  received 
her  B.S.  Degree.  The  Fred  Waring  Workshop  contributed  more.  Masters 
Degree  work  starts  this  summer.  A  complete,  and  exclusive,  vocal  program 
is  her  ultimate  objective. 

In  her  freer  moments,  Miu  Conover  fancies  Folk  Music  and  Folk  Dancing. 
If  she  has  a  hobby  it  is  crocheting.  Here  is  the  grass  roots  of  better  living 
for  the  next  generation.  School  musicians  of  America  may  well  applaud  such 
as  Alice  L  Conover. 
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Learn  to  Play  an  Instrument 


ON  THE  COVER 


In  N«w  York,  9roMp  ting¬ 

ing  is  a  fina  art,  tka  gift  of  all  paopla, 
aajoyod  most  parka  pt  by  tka  ckil- 
4ran.  Tkay  aarly  laarn  to  "lift  up 
tkair  voicat  in  praita  of  Him." 

SoloMs  of  tka  Tonawanda  Community 
CkiWrant'  Ckoir  form  a  tpacial  group 
of  talantad  tingart  wkom  tka  towns- 
paopta  look  upon  and  listan  to  witk 
intpirod  ravaranca.  Tkair  pictura  ap- 
paart  on  tka  covar  of  tkis  issua.  An- 
atkar  pictura  of  tka  antira  ckorut  will 
ba  found  in  Dr.  Smith's  Choral  Sac- 
tion. 


28  EAST  lACKSON  BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO  4.  ILLINOIS 


Edited  exciutively  tor  grade  end  high  school  musicians 
and  their  directors.  Used  as  a  teaching  aid  and  music 
motivator  in  schools  and  colleges  throughout  America. 
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B*ffy  ElmquUt  Is  director  of  this  Elkhart  Junior  All-City  Strlnqad  Orchastra.  Tha  Ensambla  consists  of  first  violin,  viola,  callo,  bass  viol 

sections,  tha  harp,  and  tha  calasta. 


How  We 


Develop  Our 
JUNIOR  Orchestra 


In  rI'Xjknt  monthh  much  has  been 
written  which  indicates  a  trend  in  the 
development  of  orchestras  and  strings 
in  general.  The  National  Music  Edu¬ 
cation  picture  shows  the  decline  o'  or¬ 
chestras  and  a  special  lack  of  interest 
in  playing  the  string  instruments  over 
the  past  fifteen  years.  The  reasons 
set  forth  would  indicate  a  steady 
growth  in  the  failure  of  boys  and  girls 
to  appreciate  orchestral  literature  and 
string  instruments.  The  purpose  of 
this  discussion  is  to  present  the  plan 
which  is  producing  orchestras  and 
string  players  in  a  community  which 
this  year  in  particular  shows  a  growth 
in  interest  and  pupil  enrollment  for 
both  the  orchestra  and  band.  The  basic 
factors  for  success  in  one  school  com¬ 
munity  might  well  assist  in  useful  de¬ 
grees  any  community  interested  in 
maintaining  orchestral  training. 

In  Elkhart,  Indiana  the  policy  of 
the  Instrumental  Music  Department 
gives  equal  emphasis  to  the  orchestra 


and  band  course  of  study.  This  means 
rehearsal  time  in  t^e  school  day,  ade¬ 
quate  library,  scheduled  instructional 
periods,  ensemble  requirements  for 
entrance,  uniforms,  field  trips  to  cou- 
tests,  festival  performance  in  other 
schools,  an  outstanding  staff,  and  fi¬ 
nally  a  budget  adequate  to  permit  a 
high  grade  of  physical  equipment 
which  in  turn  permits  a  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  instruction  and  return  on  the 
tax  dollar.  These  factors  will  make 
possible  an  outstanding  music  depart¬ 
ment  in  any  school. 

The  string  instruments  of  the  or¬ 
chestra  begin  their  study  in  the  fourth 
grade.  The  instrumental  music  teach¬ 
er  requires  the  following  in  order  for 
the  student  to  be  eligible:  1  interest, 
— 2  singing  ability, — 3  general  musical 
aptitude, — 4  academic  I.  Q., — 5  paren¬ 
tal  interest.  These  standards  are  in¬ 
terpreted  to  include  every  fourth 
grade  youngster  in  our  public  school 
system.  In  other  words,  no  student  is 


eliminated  from  an  experimental  pe¬ 
riod  of  at  least  one  month  with  an 
instrument.  It  is  our  policy  that  the 
student  eliminate  himself.  These  re¬ 
quirements  are  a  standard  of  attain¬ 
ment  and  understanding  of  the  stu¬ 
dent,  not  a  process  by  which  we 
eliminate. 

The  summer  school  music  plan  al¬ 
lows  the  recently  promoted  third  grade 
student  to  study  as  a  beginner  during 
the  summer  months  and  is  a  strong 
reason  why  our  beginners  participate 
in  ensembles  and  orchestras  early  in 
the  school  year.  Incidentally  this  is 
another  factor  which  motivates  and 
sustains  the  original  interest.  Our 
music  students  have  a  school  year 
which  goes  from  September  to  Au¬ 
gust.  with  the  summer  school  study 
beginning  the  day  after  the  academic 
school  years  closes. 

In  each  elementary  school  there  is 
an  orchestra  primarily  of  string  in¬ 
struments.  From  this  point  we  ad- 
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J’/tsdaJudc  TJtulkh, 

Director  of  the  Instrumental  Music  Department 
School  City  of  Elkhort 
Elkhart,  lodiaiia 


ice  to  the  elementary  All-City  Or- 
etra  which  rehearses  for  an  hour 
Saturday  mornings.  It  is  in  this 
up  that  we  introduce  the  wind  and 
cussion  instruments  to  the  orches- 
.  Entrance  to  this  orchestra  is  on 
te  basis  of  meeting  a  technical  stand- 
ird  of  advancement  which  is  geared 
the  weekly  class  lesson  Book  One. 
le  incentive  and  motivating  factor 
re  is  present  because  it  indicates  a 
gree  of  advancement  to  the  student, 
le  string  course  of  study  followed 
lekly  by  the  student  will  advance 
e  average  player  in  a  normal  stride 
meet  these  requirements.  Those 
St  go  beyond  the  requirements  with- 
it  exception  earn  first  chair  position 
rough  the  try-out  system.  The  av- 
age  degree  of  progress  results  in 
embership  in  the  orchestra  which  is 
iry  much  desired.  'Hie  below  aver¬ 
se  progress  is  improved  because  of 
rke  ever  present  membership  reward. 

In  the  Junior  High  School  the  sev- 
tnth  grade  player  with  slightly  below 
trerage  progress  receives  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  continue  study  through  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  training  orchestra.  The 
average  and  above  average  player  in 
the  seventh  grade  is  assigned  a  chair* 
in  the  concert  orchestra.  Both  the 
training  and  concert  organizations 
present  programs  for  school  assem¬ 
blies.  The  difference  between  the  two 
rests  on  the  type  of  training  devoted 
to  each  rehearsal.  The  training  or-  • 
chestra  devotes  considerable  time  to 
Unger  patterns,  scales,  position  work, 
bow  articulations,  dynamics  and 


rhythm.  The  concert  orchestra  deals 
with  the  same  fundamentals  and  in 
addition  plays  a  caliber  of  orchestral 
literature  selected  in  line  with  the 
technical  advancement  of  this  group. 
In  addition  the  concert  orchestra  pre¬ 
sents  programs  at  festivals  out  of 
town,  participates  in  contests,  clinic 
demonstrations,  appears  on  our 
‘‘YOUR  SCHOOLS”  broadcast  series 
and  performs  for  a  joint  vocal  and 
instrumental  concert  during  National 
Music  Week.  They  also  enjoy  a  uni¬ 
formed  formal  attire  which  is  worn 
for  all  public  appearances. 

In  our  orchestras  the  individual 
personality  is  geared  for  what  is  best 
for  the  group.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
The  small  ensemble  movement  in  our 
city  is  an  important  phase  in  the  to¬ 
tal  orchestral  picture.  Elach  member 
of  the  Junior  Orchestra  is  required  to 
be  a  member  of  a  small  ensemble, — 
like  or  mixed  instruments, — like  or 
mixed  families  of  instruments.  This 
we  believe  is  the  reason  for  our  high 
standards  of  orchestral  performance. 
The  young  player  is  familiar  with 
string  and  wind  sounds  and  under¬ 
stands  to  a  rather  intelligent  degree 
the  balance  of  sound  necessary  to 
speak  and  blend  with  each  other. 
Therefore,  an  additional  requirement 
for  entrance  into  the  orchestra  states 
that  the  student  must  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  one  year  in  a  small  ensemble. 

In  the  tuning  training  we  place  em¬ 
phasis  on  a  few  fundamentals  of  har¬ 
mony.  The  logic  in  this  is  natural  and 
the  players  accept  it  with  consider¬ 


able  enthusiasm.  The  reasoning  in 
this  training  is  based  on  the  theory 
that  a  better  understanding  of  the 
music  will  result  when  the  player  un¬ 
derstands  the  component  parts  of  the 
sound  produced  by  the  orchestra.  In 
other  words,  we  endeavor  to  train  the 
mind’s  ear  to  think  and  hear  sounds 
vertically — to  hear  the  chord  and  res¬ 
olution — 'to  feel  the  resolution  and  its 
effect  on  the  phrase  line  and  under¬ 
stand  the  movement  or  resting  position 
established  in  the  form  of  the  compo¬ 
sition.  We  believe  that  this  all  leads 
to  poise,  balance  and  confidence  in  the 
individual  player’s  performance.  Fur¬ 
ther,  this  whole  plan  gives  intelligent 
sense  to  intonation.  The  orchestra  is 
able  to  play  ^from  dictation,  tonic, 
subdominant,  dominant,  dominant 
seventh  and  tonic  chords,  handle  the 
transposition  of  the  transposed  instru¬ 
ments,  and  select  the  root,  third  and 
fifth  which  belongs  to  their  section. 

This  oral  response  is  not  alone  in¬ 
troducing  harmonic  form,  but  leads 
the  student  away  from  thinking  in 
purely  a  horizontal  line  which  is  large¬ 
ly  the  result  of  reading  music  hori¬ 
zontally. 

The  string  family  predominating 
the  orchestra  as  it  does,  requires  the 
player  to  have  a  working  knowledge 
of  each  instrument  in  the  section.  The 
plan  we  use  to  maintain  useful  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skill  requires  the  player  to 
play  a  secondary  instrument.  In  the 
approach  to  students,  the  privilege  to 
play  a  secondary  instrument  is  met 
with  such  enthusiasm  that  we  gener¬ 
ally  include  one  such  number  on  our 
concerts.  The  Merle  Isaac  beginners 
book  is  one  of  the  basic  texts  in  our 
string  course  of  study.  By  simply 
passing  out  this  book  in  an  orchestra 
rehearsal  the  study  of  the  secondary 
instrument  is  begun  within  a  regular 
rehearsal  period.  The  students,  with 
(Please  turn  to  page  28) 


The  Elkhart  Junior  All-City  Orchestra  has  lull  instrum antation,  also  under  tha  direction  of  Batty  Elmquist. 


Let’s 

Face 

the 

Facts 

About 


If*  a  ghost.  Tha  music  usad  for  this  formation  was  "Ghost  Ridars  in  tha  Sky"  with  a 
Mluta  to  Vaughn  Monroa  who  mada  tha  song  a  national  somathing.  Tha  formation 
is  animatad,  tha  bottom  of  tha  roba  swaying  back  and  forth  with  tha  music  as  tha 
ayas  rotata.  Another  saquanca  prasantad  "Sam  Spada"  using  tha  radio  music.  All 
of  tha  formations  shown  hara  wara  a  part  of  tha  big  show  at  tha  Univarsity  of  Wash¬ 
ington  in  Saattla  on  Saptambar  17. 


MARCHING 


BANDS 


In  BECENT  MONTHS  I  have  noted  a 
growing  concern  among  band  directors 
and  in  music  periodicals  about  the 
place  of  the  marching  band  in  our 
modern  educational  structure.  We  can 
find  extreme  opinions  in  any  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  subject  from  completely 
damning  the  marching  band  to  re¬ 
hearsing  the  marching  band  the  entire 
school  year.  Old  and  new  arguments 
can  be  heard  “/or  and  agin."  Most  of 
us  tend  to  keep  to  the  middle  of  the 
road  generally,  and  I  am  one  who  still 
believes  that  we  can  have  hath  a  good 
marching  band  and  a  good  concert 
band,  all  in  the  same  year.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  scheduling  and  methods  of  ob¬ 
taining  good  results  in  both  band 
groups,  however,  is  not  the  intent  of 
this  article.  Instead,  let’s  face  the 
facts  about  marching  bands  in  a  prac¬ 
tical  business-like  way  to  see  where 
we  are  going  and  the  consequences 
involved. 

There  are  those  that  contend  that  a 
marching  band  is  not  a  musical  or¬ 
ganisation,  that  good  musical  results 
cannot  be  obtained  from  a  group  that 
marches.  If  we  compare  the  Mendel- 
gtohn  Overture  For  Band  with  a  quick¬ 
step  march,  then  I  would  say,  true, 
there  is  no  comparison  in  musical  con¬ 
tent.  However,  the  marching  band 
was  never  intended  to  be  a  symphonic 
organisation.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  say  that  a  marching  band  cannot 
play  a  suitable  quick-step  march  mu¬ 
sically  well,  I  would  say,  untrue.  A 
quick-step  nsarcb  properly  arranged 


for  a  marching  band  can  be  played 
musically  well  wHh  good  technic  and 
interpretation.  We  cannot  expect  to 
play  a  Sousa  march  at  160  steps  per 
minute,  because  the  march  was  writ¬ 
ten  to  be  played  at  108  to  130  steps 
per  minute.  However,  a  less  complex 
march,  especially  arranged  for  the 
outdoor  band,  will  provide  excellent 
^^esults.  Likewise  “pops"  tunes  can 
be  made  musically  good  or  poor  de¬ 
pending  on  the  arrangement. 

Band  Sufficiency 

Those  who  say  that  formation  shows 
cannot  be  made  interesting  without 
the  addition  of  a  corps  of  bare-legged 
twirlere  or  a  pep  club  should  take 
stock  of  their  own  originality.  Do  we 
have  to  make  the  half-time  show  a 
three  ring  circus  of  sex  to  achieve  in¬ 
teresting  results?  Or  can  we  gain  the 
respect  of  our  audience  through 
marching  precision  and  originality 
coupled  with  musical  marches  and 
popular  tunes  played  technically  well. 
This  does  not  mean  that  most  of  us 


are  (H^posed  to  the  use  of  one  or  two 
good  twirlers  or  to  the  use  of  a  pep 
cluh  occasionally.  However,  the  band 
should  always  be  the  center  of  at¬ 
traction  and  the  coordinating  unit  By 
any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  the 
band  should  outnumber  the  twirlers 
‘being  used. 

Many  directors  complain  because  of 
low  stands  for  their  marching  shows 
and  Justly  so.  Can’t  this  problem  be 
solved,  however,  by  using  some  origi¬ 
nality  in  precision  drills  that  do  not 
need  height  for  success. 

Are  We  Long  Haired,  or  Lazy 
^  It  appears  from  my  observations 
^iat  three  factors  are  contributing  to 
the  opposition  towards  marching 
bands.  Either  we,  as  directors,  have 
become  so  esthetic  that  we  have  for¬ 
gotten  our  pqbUc  relations  and  our  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  public  entertainment, 
or  we  are  too  laxy  to  produce  a  march¬ 
ing  bsmd,  or  we  do  not  have  the  proper 
training  and  knowledge  necessary  to 
produce  a  top-notch  marching  band 
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Either  we,  as  directors,  have  become  so 
esthetic  that  we  have  iorgotten  our  public 
relations  and  our  responsibility  to  public 
entertainment  or  we  are  too  lazy  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  marching  band,  or  we  do  not  have 
the  proper  training  and  knowledge  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  a  top-notch  marching  band 
and  therefore  we  condemn  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  last  factor  is  substantiated  by  re¬ 
quests  to  marching  band  directors  and  to 
periodicals  for  information  on  systems  of 
planning  formations  and  administrative 
structure. 


tnd  therefore  we  condemn  the  organ- 
iution.  The  last  factor  is  substanti¬ 
ated  by  requests  to  marching  band  di¬ 
rectors  and  to  periodicals  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  systems  of  planning  forma¬ 
tions  and  administrative  structure. 

For  a  moment  let's  consider  the 
marching  band  dead  and  buried  as 
many  would  have  It.*  Then  let’s  con¬ 
sider  the  effects  of  this  funeral  on  the 
personnel  and  financial  backing  that 
goes  into  our  band  program. 

Do  you  suppose  that  we  would  get 
as  good  administrative  backing  for 
the  remainder  of  our  band  program 
from  producing  three  or  four  concerts 
per  year?  Would  administrators  “go 
to  bat”  for  us  with  school  boards  and 
regents  boards?  Administrators  are 
keenly  aware  of  public  opinion  and 
the  value  of  athletics  and  band  work 
in  public  relations.  The  band  in  many 
cases  sells  the  entire  music  program.] 
Is  Money  Imporieni? 

Let’s  consider  the  effect  on  our 
budgets.  At  present,  I  would  venture 
to  say  that  most  of  us  receive  one 
third  to  one  half  more  for  our  march¬ 
ing  band  than  for  most  of  our  other 
organizations.  Many  of  our  marching 
band  instruments,  equipment,  and  fa¬ 
cilities  are  also  used  for  our  concert 
band,  orchestra,  and  ensembles.  Would 
we  receive  a  proportional  increase  in 
budget  for  these  other  organizations 
by  abolishing  the  marching  band? 
Could  administrators  see  the  business 
logic  in  such  a  change? 

How  about  our  band  members? 
Could  we  build  an  “eapris  de  corps” 


and  a  vital  interest  in  our  entire  band 
program  as  we  have  now  without  the 
marching  band?  Much  as  we  would 
like  to  have  it  so,  many  band  members 
I  do  not  enter  the  band  initially  for  the 
I  love  of  music  alone.  True,  we  try  to 
develop  the  love  of  music  as  soon  as 
we  receive  the  players  into  the  organ¬ 
ization.  Are  these  students  first  at- 
itracted  to  music  because  of  social  and 
jpublic  recognition  or  for  the  pure  love 
of  music?  Has  not  our  school  orches¬ 
tra  situation  followed  the  same  pat¬ 
tern  of  becoming  too  esthetic  too  fast 
for  the  appreciation  and  interest  level 


of  the  average  student?  We  could  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  “cream  of  the  crop” 
who  come  to  us  purely  out  of  musical 
interest,  but  is  that  true  democratic 
music  education? 

In  most  situations  the  interest  built 
up  in  students  through  the  marching 
band  is  sufficient  to  carry  the  student 
through  concert  band,  orchestra,  and 
ensembles  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  In  other  words,  we  are  given  a 
fighting  chance  to  educate  the  student 
along  deeper  musical  lines  through 
this  interest. 

(Please  turn  to  page  56) 
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Last  Chapter  in  the  Study  of 

The  Cup  Mouthpiece 

with  Special  Reference  to 

Dento-Facial  Irregularities 


Sjif.  Tl/yunan,  dCunt 

Noted  Brass  Instrument  Instructor 
Brigham  Young  Uulvursity 
Provo,  Utah 


Ikee»ularity  or  the  teeth  is  most 
undesirable  for  wind  instrument  play¬ 
ing.  In  their  study,  Cheney  and 
Hughes  found  that  over  one-half  of 
the  brass  players  with  upper  anterior 
crowding  associated  with  lower  jaw 
retrusion  adjusted  poorly  to  correct 
embouchure.  All  of  the  brass  players 

with _ tha—uneommon  irregularity  of 

crowding  of  the  upper  inclssors  asso¬ 
ciates  with  a  protruded  lower  Jaw 
had  embouchure  problems.’* 

It  is  diflicnlt  to  estimate  the  role 
which  the  size  of  the  lips  play  in  the 
adjustment  to  correct  embouchure.  It 
is  logical  to  consider  the  lips  in  con¬ 
junction  with  irregularities  of  the 
teeth  and  Jaws  than  to  consider  them 
alone. 

It  is  possible  that  any  individual 
suffering  from  extreme  dento-facial 
irregularities  could  be  helped  and  in 


some  cases  the  irregularities  removed 
entirely  through  orthodontic  treat¬ 
ment. 

Aside  from  the  very  practical  solu¬ 
tion  that  the  performer  with  dento- 
facial  irregularities  select  an  Instru¬ 
ment  on  which  correct  embouchure  is 
not  dependent  upon  facial  features, 
there  seems  to  be  another  better  solu¬ 
tion — that  of  selecting  a  mouthpiece 
which  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  com¬ 
pensating  for  these  individual  dif¬ 
ferences. 

13.  Cheney  and  Hughes,  op.  Cit.,  p.413. 


It  seems  evid^t  tbatji  .mouthpiece 
with  a  rfm^  which,  to  a  degree,  fits  the 
center  of  (he'  tM^  JEQuld  relieve  a 
great  deiai  of  the  pressure  being  ex¬ 
erted  upon  the  lips  during  Qie  act  of 
playing.  This  pressure  is  detrimental 
to  the  fine  fibres,  coronary  arteries, 
nerves,  vascular  papaillae,  and  skin 
of  the  lips.  This  type  of  H>ecially 
built  mouthpiece  would  not  relieve  all 
the  pressure  on  the  lips,  nor  will  It 
insure  a  correct  embouchure  for  any 
brass  instrument  player.  It  will,  how¬ 
ever,  help  very  much  in  balancing  the 
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(actors  involved  in  securing  a  correct 
embouchure.  A  mouthpiece  designed 
to  favor  the  'TSilial  ii  i  egUHnilies  «t 
each  individual  would  minimize  'tBfe 
111  effects  of  prmure  on  the  ilpi,  on 


The  Three  inttellmerrit  of  Mr.  Hunt's 
article  present  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
plete  works  on  the  subject  aver  pub¬ 
lished. 

.individual  teeth,  on  either  the  upper 
or  l^er  iin  one  to 
protrusion,  on  open  bites,  sharp  edges 
and  many  other  embouchure  problems 
which  are  directly  the  result  of  dento- 
facial  irregularities.  A  mouthpiece 
which  would  minimize  the  effects  of 
the  above  mentioned  embouchure 
problems  would  allow  an  individual 
to  practice  under  more  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  and  in  this  way  build  a  re¬ 
liable  embouchure  and  correct  playing 
habits. 

Plates  II,  III,  &  IV,  were  designed 
to  show  how  an  individual  having 
dento-facial  irregularities  could  be 
benefited  by  having  a  mouthpiece  con¬ 
structed  especially  to  relieve  his  spe¬ 
cific  embouchure  difficulties.  The 
dento-facial  irregularities  illustrated 
on  these  plates  are  reproductions  of  ir¬ 
regularities  found  among  brass  in¬ 
strument  players  at  Brigham  Young 
University  who  were  having  embou¬ 
chure  trouble  before  changing  to  a 
special  mouthpiece. 

Figure  A  in  plate  II  shows  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  standard  Bach 
straight  rim  mouthpiece  and  a  mouth¬ 
piece  which  has  the  rim  curved  to  fit 
the  contours  of  the  teeth  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  for  which  it  was  made.  The 
width  of  the  rim  in  both  mouthpieces 
is  the  same.  Figure  B  is  a  close-up 
of  the  same  two  mouthpieces  and  is 
an  attempt  to  show  more  clearly  the 
difference  between  the  two.  Figure  C 
Is  a  front  view  of  the  teeth  to  which 


the  curved  rim  mouthpiece  was  fitted. 
Figure  E  is  a  side  view  of  the  same 
set  of  teeth.  This  set  of  teeth  presents 
irregularities  which  make  playing  a 
small  cupped  mouthpiece  very  difficult. 
The  upper  teeth  have  a  very  rough  sur¬ 
face  with  one  tooth  protruding  slight¬ 
ly  in  front  of  the  rest.  The  lower  teeth 
are  even  and  comparatively  smooth. 
However,  they  have  a  tendency  to  tip 
backward.  These  teeth  when  being 
used  as  a  support  for  a  cupped  mouth¬ 
piece  are  very  rough.  It  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  the  performer  to  play  any 
of  the  brass  instruments  without 
abusing  the  lips.  The  protruding  tooth 
would  receive  the  greater  amount  of 
pressure  and,  due  to  this  pressure,  the 
upper  lip  would  become  fatigued.  If 
the  pressure  was  continued  for  any 
length  of  time,  the  lip  would  probably 
become  paralyzed  due  to  lack  of  cir¬ 
culation  through  the  lips.  One  of  the 
teeth  which  would  help  support  the  or¬ 
dinary  straight  rim  mouthpiece  is 
slightly  rotated  and  has  a  sharp  edge 
exposed.  Pressure  on  this  tooth  from 
the  straight  rim  mouthpiece  would  be 
sufficient  to  cut  the  inside  of  the  lip. 
The  backward  inclination  of  the  lower 
teeth  would  prevent  a  normal  distribu¬ 
tion  of  pressure  and,  as  a  result,  most 
of  the  weight  would  fall  on  the  upper 
lip,  which,  as  was  pointed  out  earlier 
in  this  study,  is  incorrect. 

Figure  F  in  Plate  II  shows  a  stand¬ 
ard  straight  rim  mouthpiece  in  nor¬ 
mal  playing  position  and  shows  bow 
the  irregularities  of  the  teeth  would 
prevent  a  normal,  comfortable  position 
of  the  mouthpiece  on  the  lips.  Figure 
D  shows  a  mouthpiece  which  was  de¬ 
signed  to  alleviate  the  deittal  irregu¬ 
larities  present  in  the  teeth  and  shows 
how  it  is  possible  to  distribute  the 
weight  equally  on  both  lips.  The  rim 
is  curved  to  remove  the  pressure  from 
the  protruding  tooth  and  is  designed 
to  distribute  this  pressure  equally  on 
each  side.  The  bottom  rim  of  the 
mouthpiece  is  not  cut  away  as  is  the 
top,  thus  compensating  for  the  back¬ 
ward  inclination  of  the  lower  teeth. 
With  this  mouthpiece,  it  is  possible 
for  the  student  to  practice  with  his 
face  in  its  natural  position  and  in  this 
way  dento-facial  irregularity  is  no 
great  handicap. 

Plate  III  illustrates  a  tooth  irregu¬ 
larity  which  makes  adaptation  to  a 
straight  rim  mouthpiece  very  difficult. 
Figure  A  and  B  in  Plate  III  show  the 
difference  between  a  straight  rim 
mouthpiece  and  a  special  mouthpiece 
which  has  been  built  to  relieve  the 
effects  of  the  performer’s  dento-facial 
irregularities.  In  figures  C  and  D, 
crowding  of  the  front  or  anterior  teeth 
may  be  observed.  One  of  the  ante¬ 
rior  teeth  is  sharply  rotated  and  is 
crowded  far  out  of  its  regular  align¬ 


Plate  4 


ment.  This  protruding,  tooth  prevents 
a  satisfactory  adaptation  to  a  straight 
rim  mouthpiece.  Irregularities  of  this 
type  are  more  troublesome  for  individ¬ 
uals  with  protrusion  or  retrusion  than 
for  those  with  normal  Jaw  relation¬ 
ships.  The  straight  rim  mouthpiece 
when  placed  in  playing  position  will 
exert  the  pressure  intended  for  the  en¬ 
tire  upper  lip  directly  upon  this  tooth, 
and,  due  to  this  pressure,  circulation 
through  the  lips  will  be  impeded  caus¬ 
ing  fatigue.  Figure  E  shows  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  a  straight  rim 
mouthpiece  and  this  protruded  tooth. 
Figure  F  Illustrates  how  a  mouthpiece 
may  be  made  to  fit  this  tooth  in  such 
a  way  that  the  pressure  exerted  while 
playing  can  be  distributed  equally 
(Please  turn  to  page  56) 
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Sdh»d  and  Monogad  Enfiraly  by  Fradaric  Fay  Swift,  Mut.  O. 

Formar/y  Praa.  N.  S.  V.  A.,  Now  Haad  of  Mvaic  education  Dopt.,  Hartwkk  CoNaga 
Addrot*  off  Corraapondanca  to  Dr.  Swift,  379  Main  St.,  Onoonta,  N.  Y. 


Let  Choral  Education  Begin 
With  the  YOUNGEST  Child 


One  of  the  moot  difficult  assignments 
we  have  ever  received  came  from  a 
reader  who  asked  us  point  blank — 
"What  do  j/ou  consider  a  good  vocal 
program  in  the  schools?" 

Like  many  an  educator  we  have 
several  ideas  scattered  about  in  our 
minds  without  ever  having  organized 
them  into  some  sound  system.  One 
finds  it’s  extremely  difficult  to  give 
in  a  few  chosen  words  a  philosophy 
of  education  to  which  he  is  willing 
to  subscribe  .  .  .  however,  nothing 
ventured  nothing  won,  so  here  is  a 
feeble  attempt  to  give  an  answer. 

Pra-Sekool  Program 

It  could  be  wished  that  each  child 
might  have  experienced  music  before 
attending  the  elementary  school.  He 
should  love  music,  have  marched  to 
music,  played  musical  games,  sang  a 
Mttle  with  others  of  his  age,  and  lis¬ 
tened  during  his  relaxing  periods  to 
such  children’s  recordings  as  “Rusty 
in  Orchestraville’’  and  others.  The 
most  important  point  to  be  stressed 
at  this  time  is  the  fact  that  MVftIC 
18  FVX. 

Elamanlary  Grades 

Continuing  the  pre-school  program 
(if  it  has  not  been  taught  in  Kinder- 
garden  then  it  should  be  taught  in 
the  First  Grades)  the  child  should 
learn  to  sing  in  tune.  .  .  (About  98% 


can  do  so.  A  few,  because  of  physical 
defects,  cannot.)  Through  rhythm 
bands  and  coordinated  gymnasium  pe¬ 
riods  each  child  should  show  that  he 
feels  music  (eurythmics).  He  will 
probably  do  this  with  large  body  mo¬ 
tions  although  a  few  do  not.  He  should 
have  an  opportunity,  with  parent  and 
teacher  help  at  first,  to  create  some 
music  of  his  own.  He  should  learn 
stories  about  music  and  some  of  the 
composers.  In  the  assembly  programs 
he  should  hear  the  major  instruments 
of  the  band  and  orchestra.  He  may 
hear  the  high  school  band,  orchestra, 
and  choir  perform  for  him.  He  may 
hear  some  outstanding  artists.  He 
should  see  motion  pictures  telling 
him  about  music  and  the  opera,  in¬ 
struments,  orchestras  and/or  bands. 
If  he  desires  to  take  piano  class  in¬ 
struction  the  opportunity  should  be 
given  him  to  do  so. 

In  his  class  work  he  should  have 
the  fundamentals  of  music  theory  ex¬ 
plained  to  him  so  that  whether  he 
continues  instrumentally  or  vocally 
he  will  have  a  background  of  music. 
He  should  be  taught  to  read  music  .  .  . 
syllables,  numbers,  interval  ...  so 
that  he  can  sing  fairly  well  at  sight 
some  simple  melody. 

In  the  Intermediate  grades  he  should 
learn  to  carry  his  own  part  in  two- 


and  three-part  singing.  He  may  not 
be  able  to  sing  in  a  trio  but  if  he 
is  an  average  child  he  should  be  able 
to  sing  in  tune  with  three  on  each 
part.  In  class  or  as  an  outside  activity, 
he  should  be  allowed  to  study  some 
pre-band  instrument.  If  he  has  an  apti¬ 
tude  for  music  as  shown  by  this  work 
plus  some  talent  test,  he  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  take  class  or  private  instruc¬ 
tion  in  school  on  some  band  or 
orchestra  instrument.  He  should  be  AL¬ 
LOWED  TO  DO  THIS  WHETHER  OR 
NOT  HE  IS  DOING  PASSING  WORK 
IN  HIS  ACADEMIC  SUBJECTTS  and 
within  reason,  this  opportunity  for 
free  instruction  should  apply  to  any 
and  all  instruments  of  the  symphonic 
band  and  orchestra  field.  Up  to  this 
point  his  work  has  been  largely  a  part 
of  the  VOCAL  PROGRAM  for  in  many 
schools  the  vocal  program  does  the 
preliminary  work  and  then  turns  the 
child  over  to  the  instrumental  de¬ 
partment  for  instrumental  instruction. 
If  he  possesses  a  fine  voice  he  should 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  a  grade  school  operetta.  He  should 
be  encouraged  to  attend  some  “grown¬ 
up”  concerts  with  his  parents.  If  he 
plays  or  sings  very  well  he  should  be 
encouraged  to  enroll  in  some  area  or 
state  music  festival.  (Warning — he 


Th*  Main*  Canfral  School  Choir  .  .  .  Martha  Fried  .  .  .  Conductor.  Further  proof  that  good  music  may  be  found  in  the  small  commu¬ 
nity,  this  Junior  H.  S.  Chorus  is  enrolled  from  a  community  which  has  leu  than  500  residents. 
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CtuftaL  Ssidtion, 

should  not  strain  his  voice  and  imi¬ 
tate  some  adult  singer.  Solo  singing 
is  limited  at  the  elementary  level). 
He  should  be  encouraged  to  listen  to 
good  radio  and  television  programs, 
to  discuss  them  in  school  and  perhaps 
to  learn  stories  about  some  of  the 
compositions  to  be  heard.  He  should 
be  encouraged  to  take  part  in  his 
church  and  Sunday  school  music  pro¬ 
gram. 

As  a  result  of  such  elementary 
school  participation,  a  child  will  have 
an  appreciation  which  is  based  upon 
individual  participation  in  music  as 
well  as  listening  to  recordings,  radio, 

television,  concerts _ passively.  Each 

child  should  be  allowed  to  move  as  far 
and  as  fast  in  music  as  he  himself 
can  go.  The  child  himself  sets  his 
own  pattern  for  musical  progress.  The 
school  should  provide  a  program 
which  permits  this. 

Junior  High  School 

At  this  level  the  music  program  be¬ 
gins  to  specialize.  The  non-music  stu¬ 
dent  sees  less  of  the  music  major.  And 
within  the  music  department  the  in¬ 
strumentalist  sees  less  and  less  of  the 
vocalist.  General  music  classes  should 
stress  the  inegration  of  music  with 
every-day  living.  Correlations  with 
music  and  language,  social  studies,  etc. 
should  be  offered.  Boys  and  girls 
should  be  given  more  music  theory, 
history,  and  biography  so  that  it  will 
improve  their  level  of  understanding 
and  appreciation.  Through  assembly 
singing  and  assembly  programs  the 
general  music  student  continues  to 
satisfy  HIS  love  for  music. 

In  the  specialized  program  which 
may  enroll  as  many  as  50%  of  the 
Junior  high  school  students,  the  vocal 
program  offers  class  lessons  in  sing¬ 
ing,  perhaps  individual  instruction, 
small  ensemble  work,  choir  work  .  .  . 
even  an  a  cappella  choir  if  there  are 
sufficient  numbers  of  singers.  An  oper¬ 
etta  should  be  given  each  year.  At 
least  one  Radio  appearance  should  be 
scheduled.  Children  should  be  allowed 
to  sing  in  concerts  and  at  various  so¬ 
cial  events.  A  course  recognized 
toward  graduation  from  senior  high 
school  (Rudiments  of  Music  or  The¬ 
ory)  should  be  offered.  In  it  the 
child  should  be  allowed  to  continue 
his  individual  interests.  He  may  de¬ 
sire  to  do  creative  work,  to  harmonize, 
or  to  become  an  intelligent  listener 
of  the  musical  programs  he  hears. 

The  general  program  is  directed 
toward  a  better  “listening  approach” 
while  the  specialized  program  IN 
ADDITION  TO  THIS,  offers  training 
in  performance. 


Here  it  proof  ftiaf  wo  may  hava  lino  choral  organizations  in  avan  tha  smallost  schools. 

Tha  1950  World  Almanac  doas  not  list  Richford  bacausa  tha  total  population  is  lass 
than  2500  paopla  but  musically  thoy  ara  wall  known.  Thraa  hundrad  students  in  tha 
alamontary  grades  sang  in  an  operetta  which  packed  tha  Town  Hall  for  two  con- 
socutiva  evenings.  Music  was  provided  by  tha  school  orchestra.  Tha  Sweat  Wind 
Orchestra  played  batwaon  acts  and  Mrs.  Carr  conducted  a  musical  quiz.  In  tha 
Spring  Recital  there  ware  185  students  in  tha  junior-senior  choirs.  Tha  forty  mem¬ 
bers  of  tha  band  also  appeared.  Hava  adjudicated  in  Vermont  State  Rnals  for  the 
past  few  years,  your  editor  assures  SM  readers  that  the  Vermont  Choirs  are  truly  tops. 

Senior  High  School  ficient  non-music  subjects  so  that  they 

Here  we  find  three  levels  of  instruc-  can  meet  entrance  requirements  of 

tion:  the  general  student  who  will  the  college  to  which  the  student 

become  (and  often  is)  a  listener,  the  wishes  to  apply.)  Solo  and  small  en- 

part-time  musician,  and  the  performer.  sembles  should  be  taught  Public  per- 

Much  as  we  as  teacher  like  to  work  formances  should  be  given  by  ALL 

with  group  three  students,  the  ma-  CHORAL  GROUPS.  Somewhere  in  the 

Jority  fall  in  group  one  and  it  is  wise  vocal  program  all  tsrpes  of  music 

for  us  to  offer  some  courses  for  these  should  be  taught.  Outstanding  stu- 

young  citizens.  A  ^course  in  apprecia-  dents  should  have  leading  roles  in  op¬ 
tion  or  as  we  prefer  to  call  it  MUSIC  erettas  and  cantatas.  The  most  out- 

CULTURE  often  appears.  One  semes-  standing  should  have  an  opportunity 

ter— one-half  unit  toward  graduation  to  be  student  directors  of  choirs  and 

as  an  elective,  given  opportunity  to  ensembles. 

teach  some  worth-while  listening  hab-  _ 

its.  Assembly  programs,  radio,  con¬ 
certs,  and  perhaps  a  bulletin  board  Primary  objectives  were  stated  at 
listing  outstanding  musical  events,  the  close  of  elementary  grades  out- 

tends  to  round  out  the  general  listen-  lines.  Each  child  should  be  allowed 

ing  program.  to  progress  as  far  as  he  wishes  and  as 

The  other  two  groups  receive  similar  far  as  his  talents  will  permit  him. 
training  with  the  exception  that  one  The  above  program  i«  within  reason. 
enters  into  it  more  deeply.  Class  in-  There  are  schools  with  less  than  1500 

struction  and  private  lessons  in  voice  students  in  the  entire  system  (grades 

should  be  offered  (at  least  if  they  are  through  high  school)  which  do  all  of 

offered  in  the  instrumental  field).  these.  America  is  stUl  the  land  of 

Classes  in  Harmony,  Conducting,  His-  (musical)  opportunity  providing  the 

tory  of  Music  should  be  included.  school  music  teacher  and  the  adminis- 

There  should  be  a  specialized  music  traiion  trill  give  our  boys  and  girls  a 

diploma  for  those  who  wish  to  con-  real  musical  chance.  It  i«  our  belief 

tinue  in  music  professionally.  (Some  that  each  American  boy  and  girl  is 

arrangements  should  be  made  to  be  entitled  to  the  best  that  our  educor 

certain  that  music  majors  take  suf-  tional  program  can  give. 
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7k9  School  Musician 


A  Professional 
Looks  at  School  Singing 

by  Francis  Drake  Ballard 


It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have 
been  associated  with  professional 
choirs  in  the  capacity  of  writer  or  ra¬ 
dio  producer,  since  it  first  burst  upon 
the  ears  of  the  listening  public  and 
revolutionized  group  singing  as  we 
know  it  today.  With  this  as  a  back¬ 
ground  I  say  there  is  every  reason 
for  the  high  school  singer  today  to 
take  courage  and  to  continue  the  fine 
work  which  he  is  now  doing. 

Back  in  1930,  in  collaboration  with 
Tom  Waring  and  Charles  Henderson, 

I  wrote  a  musical  comedy  for  Fred 
Waring’s  Pennsylvanians.  In  those 
days  Fred’s  most  ettt>ctive  stage  num¬ 
bers  were  done  in  choral  fashion, 
but  with  the  exception  of  a  few  solo¬ 
ists,  the  group  couldn’t  sight  read 
from  vocal  scores  ...  at  least  not  in 
the  true  sense.  However,  they  achieved 
— through  arduous  rehearsal — effects 
that  no  other  choral  group  of  that 
time  could  manage.  That  was  due 
largely  to  Fred’s  genius  as  a  show¬ 
man  and  the  musical  imagination  of 
his  vocal  arranger,  Henderson.  About 
that  time  the  famous  Waring  style  of 
singing  developed,  with  the  "ooooo” 
girl-voice  echoes  and  the  “moons”  that 
were  sung  “MOOnnnnnnnnnnnnnnZ.” 

Later  (I  worked)  with  Henderson 
in  radio,  and  then  when  he  went  to 
Hollywood  to  score  and  direct  vocals 
for  20th  Century  Fox,  it  was  my  good 
fortune  to  be  associated  with  Lynn 
Murray.  The  relative  handful  of  pro¬ 
fessional  chorus  singers  in  New  York 
at  that  time  provided  most  of  the 
choral  work  heard  on  radio,  doubling 
from  one  choir  to  another. 

Henderson  and  I  did  a  series  of  spe¬ 
cial  vocal  presentations  for  Andre 
Kostelanetz  and  the  recordings  of 
those  broadcasts  will  bear  out  the 
statement  that  they  were  a  high  mark 
in  effective  and  tricky  choral  effects. 
They  should  have  been.  Often  eight 
bars  of  music  were  rehearsed  over 
and  over  again  for  an  hour,  and  so  on, 
far  into  the  night,  through  scores  that 
ran  dozens  of  pages.  Henderson  has 
always  been  a  perfectionist  and  the 
slightest  effect  was  worth  an  extra 
hour’s  rehearsal  if  it  resulted  in  a 


" . a  song  is  written 

to  be  sung  and  it  is  impossible  to  recreate 
the  wedding  of  words  and  music  that  com¬ 
prise  a  good  song  in  any  way  except  by 
opening  your  mouth  and  singing  it!" 


single  phrase  being  polished  to  per¬ 
fection. 

Now  ,  .  .  times  have  changed.  Here 
is  the  news  for  high  school  vocalists 
which  reflects  at  least  one  profes¬ 
sional’s  point  of  view.  But  first  let  us 
bring  our  experiences  up  to  date.  Last 
summer  after  completing  a  new  school 
operetta  PRINCESS  OF  VIRGINIA  I 
was  invited  to  visit  the  New  York 
State  Music  Camp  at  Otter  Lake. 
Frankly  I  was  skeptical  about  the  kind 
of  singing  that  one  would  hear  at 
such  a  camp.  I  worried  a  good  share 
of  my  ride  up  to  the  Adirondacks 
because  I  had  written  the  score  “up 
to  Broadway  Standards.’’  “Would  the 
high  school  kids  be  able  to  sing  it 
or  would  they  ‘mess  it  up?”’  I  have 
never  been  so  pleasantly  surprised  in 
my  life.  Attending  a  reheasal  of  the 
Camp  Chorus  I  heard  a  stage  full  of 
singers  who  were  singing  better  than 
most  of  the  professionals  with  whom 
I  have  associated.  Aside  from  the 
Waring  Choir,  these  boys  and  girls 
sang  as  well  as  any  I  had  heard.  In  a 
couple  of  spots  one  could  dose  his 
eyes  and  hear  “The  Pennsylvanians’’ 
as  though  they  were  there.  Later  I 
learned  that  this  was  the  standard 
and  that  it  is  the  quality  of  work 
which  is  being  done  in  most  of  our 
music  programs  in  our  larger  high 
schools.  From  that  moment  I  forgot 
Radio  City  and  decided  to  concentrate 
on  writing  for  school  groups.  At  the 
moment  I  am  spreading  the  news  of 
what  you  are  doing  in  your  school 
choral  groups  and  among  radio  and 
television  producers  I  believe  there  are 
some  who  will  some  day  hire  you. 

All  of  which  brings  me  to  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  becoming  a  singer!  Even 
a  piccolo  player  doesn’t  always  have 


his  instrument  with  him.  But  a  singer 
hasn’t  a  thing  to  carry  but  the  tune. 
Group  singing  is  one  of  the  most 
satisfying  of  musical  expressions.  As 
an  author  and  composer  I  can  say 
that  a  song  is  written  to  l)e  sung  and 
it  is  impossible  to  recreate  the  wed¬ 
ding  of  words  and  music  that  comprise 
a  good  song  in  any  way  except  by 
opening  your  mouth  and  singing  it! 

I  do  not  mean  to  depreciate  instru¬ 
mental  music.  After  all,  my  hobby  is 
the  collecting  and  playing  of  rare 
violins,  but  the  new  high  standard  and 
flne  quality  of  singing  in  the  high 
schools  today  (and  other  schools  and 
colleges,  of  course)  should  be  a  potent 
inspiration  to  any  student  who  wants 
to  go  through  life  with  an  ever-handy 
method  of  musical  expression.  You 
can’t  play  a  violin  or  a  snare  drum 
in  a  shower  bath,  but  brother  you 
can  sing  anywhere  at  the  drop  of  a 
downbeat? 
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The  Tonewande,  New  York,  Community  Childrens'  Chorus.  Soloists  of  this  chorus  form  a  special  9roup  whose  picture  appears  on  the 

cover  of  this  issue.  Lillian  Wilder  is  their  director. 

The  Childrens'  Chorus 
of  Tonawanda 


Soloist  of  this  Choir  from  the  Group  Pictured  on  the  Cover 


It  all  began  as  a  dream — back  in 
1945 — a  dream  of  two  community,  cul¬ 
tural  minded  musicians,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  I.  Wilder  of  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 
Here  were  dozens  of  boys  and  girls, 
small  boys  and  girls,  with  a  desire  to 
sing  Christmas  carols.  They  sang 
them  on  their  way  home  from  school, 
they  sang  them  on  Saturdays  and  eve- 
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nings.  It  was  only  natural  that  they 
should  be  invited  into  the  Wilder 
home  and  here  with  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Wilder  and  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  Mrs.  Wilder,  the  idea  of 
a  large  youth  chorus  for  the  city  was 
first  envisioned.  , 

Soon  the  number  of  boys  and  girls 
grew  until  the  home  was  no  longer 
large  enough  for  the  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  rehearsals.  The  next  step  was  the 
hotel  ballroom  until  that  too  became 
too  small.  Through  the  cooperation  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  the  high 
school  auditorium  was  turned  over  on 
Saturday  mornings  to  this  community 
project. 

Within  a  year  the  newspapers  were 
featuring  the  development  of  this  un¬ 
usual,  choral  unit.  By  December  1946 
the  chorus  had  made  a  dozen  appear¬ 
ances.  It  had  sung  in  churches  at  La¬ 
Salle  and  Wanaka.  It  had  appeared 
before  the  Buffalo  Kiwanis  Club  and 
given  several  concerts  in  Kibler  High 
School  auditorium.  One  of  its  most 

★ 


thrilling  programs  was  before  the 
children  at  the  Williamsville  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Home. 

In  October  1946,  Mr.  Wilder  or¬ 
ganized  the  parents  of  the  children 
into  a  club  which  would  cooperate  in 
the  program  building. 

Since  then  thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  raised  by  the  children.  They 
own  their  own  choir  robes,  choir  ris¬ 
ers,  fine  library  of  music,  and  each 
year  about  fifteen  of  the  singers  are 
sent  to  various  music  camps  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  study.  , 

Outstanding  highlights  since  1945 
have  been  the  appearance  in  1948  with 
the  Buffalo  Symphony  at  Kleinhans 
Music  Hall  ...  a  performance  which 
brought  1100  music  lovers  to  their 
feet  to  applaud  the  group.  Mrs.  Wilder 
also  entered  her  choir  in  the  New 
York  State  Festivals  where  it  received 
the  highest  rating. 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  congratu¬ 
lates  the  Chorus,  their  director,  and 
again  states  its  philosophy  that  good 
music  can  be  found  anywhere  provid¬ 
ing  there  is  good  leadership  and  will¬ 
ing  community  support. 
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Scire AfcYotUr  41llusts  Xow&irdl  Twirls  *  Plays  *  Sinys 

Championship  Baton  Twirling  l 


By  MToltar  C  MeShua 

Baton  twirling  today,  although  still 
in  it’s  infancy,  has  taken  a  definite 
place  in  the  life  of  the  average  Amer¬ 
ican  girl.  Already  it  has  reached  tre¬ 
mendous  heights  and  from  all  indica¬ 
tions  it  will  zoom  to  even  greater  popu¬ 
larity  in  the  near  future. 

Every  baton  twirler  wants  to  be  out¬ 
standing,  whether  it  be  in  a  local  con¬ 
test  or  leading  tbe  school  band  on  the 
athletic  field.  Good  sportsmanship,  a 
style  of  your  own,  an  attractive  well 
balanced  routine  and  last  but  not  least, 
daily  practice  constitute  the  making 
of  a  god  twirler. 

Sportsmanship  is  a  definite  trait 
every  baton  twirler  should  adopt. 
Jealously  has  no  place  among  you.  I 
can  fully  understand  your  desire  to 


be  the  winner  of  any  contest  in  which  ' 
you  participate,  but  as  you  well  know  i 
not  everyone  can  come  out  first.  There-  | 
fore,  if  you  are  among  the  losers,  be  a  I 
good  loser.  | 

If  you  cannot  speak  well  of  the  per-  i 
son  who  has  defeated  you,  do  not  say  I 
anything.  There  have  been  numerous  i 
arguments  both  pro  and  con  regarding 
the  attitude  of  twirlers  toward  one 
another.  It  is  my  theory  the  individual 
baton  swinger  should  be  friendly  to  I 
her  competitors  and  the  first  person  : 
to  start  her  off  on  the  right  track  of  ! 
being  a  good  sport  is  her  instructor. 
It  is  not  enough  just  to  teach  her  the 
art  of  baton  twirling  but  also  to  stress 
the  fact  that  good  sportsmanship  is 
important,  too. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  a  baton  twirler. 


For  th«  past  fiva  yaart  Mr.  MeShea  has  devoted  his  entire  time  to  Baton  Twirling 
teaching  and  judging.  With  six  majorettes  ho  has  his  own  twirling  show  making 
appoarancas  for  military  and  school  entertainment.  He  has  81  medals  and  9  trophies 
to  his  credit,  is  a  qualified  judge  in  the  New  York  State  Association  and  has  been 
for  the  past  three  years.  He  is  an  authority  on  Eastern  twirling. 


Skill,  class,  beauty  and  charm,  what 
more  could  a  girl  ask.  Well  Jane 
Coombs  of  Anna,  Illinois,  has  lots 
more  to  offer;  she  plays  Tympani  in 
the  High  School  Band  and  sings  also 
with  the  Girls  Glee  Club.  Jane  takes 
her  twirling  seriously,  has  won  many 
"firsts",  wants  to  further  her  career. 

A  big  hand  from  everywhere  for 
Jane.  Keith  Whetstone  is  her  Band¬ 
master. 

In  her  early  stages  of  learning,  should 
adopt  a  style  of  her  own  to  distinguish 
her  from  other  twirlers.  The  Eastern 
twirler  differs  almost  entirely  from  the 
baton  swingers  of  the  West.  The  East¬ 
erners  favor  the  military  type  of  twirl¬ 
ing  whereas  our  Western  competitors 
favor  the  showmanship  or  flashy  style 
of  twirling. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that 
either  of  these  styles  could  win  the 
admiration  of  an  audience.  However, 
a  consolidation  of  the  two  would  be 


Beauty  Favorite 
of  the  Month 

Fiefura  on  Paga  17 
Baaufy  along  raraly  carrioi  a  girl  fo 
fha  height  of  fama  and  fortune,  but 
it  helps.  Jaanatta  Colliar,  sanior  two- 
baton  twirlar  of  Chowchilla,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Union  High  School  hat  more 
than  har  thara  of  baauty  but  tha  hat 
tha  charm  and  skill  too  to  maka  har 
truly  a  quaan. 

Jaanatta  it  5'3",  115  pounds,  hat 
brown  natural  curly  hair,  brown  ayat. 
Har  maaturamanh  ara:  Butt  34", 
Waist  23",  Hipt  35".  Sha  it  an 
outstanding  baauty  in  har  school,  and 
was  runnar-up  for  Barn  Oanca  Quaan 
last  yaar. 

Har  intaratts  ara  variad  with  baton 
twirling  loading.  Sha  anjoyt  batkat- 
ball,  horseback  riding,  swimming  and 
dancing.  Ralph  Bradanbarg  it  har 
Band  Director. 


Ntoa  Twirliag 


Posture  .  Beauty  .  Poise  .  Groce 


a  more  pleasing  and  more  spectacular 
display. 

An  attractive,  well  balanced  routine 
should  not  over  emphasize  a  particu¬ 
lar  form  of  moves,  such  as  finger 
tricks,  high  aerials,  leg  work  and  thigh 
tosses.  A  baton  twirling  Judge  has  a 
difficult  task  trying  to  catch  the  exact 
number  of  moves  of  each  contestant 
because  so  many  twirlers,  whose  moves 
are  of  similar  likeness  but  yet  differ¬ 
ent,  scatter  them  throughout  their 
routines.  If  they  were  to  consolidate 
groups  of  almost  similar  moves  to¬ 
gether  it  would  enable  the  judge  to 
record  the  approximately,  if  not  defi¬ 
nite,  amount  of  moves  in  each  con¬ 
testants  routine. 

In  my  years  of  being  an  instructor 
and  Judge  of  baton  twirling,  I  have 
often  wondered  what  is  considered  a 
difficult  move.  I  am  sure  that  what 
is  difficult  for  one  twirler  may  be  sim¬ 
ple  for  another. 

The  qualities  mentioned  previously 
are  very  important  in  becoming  a  good 
twirler.  But  there  is  one  more  point 
which  I  consider  most  important  and 
that  is  practice.  Without  constant 
daily  practice  you  can  never  hope  to 
become  a  top-notch  twirler.  “Practice 
makes  perfect,"  as  the  saying  goes.  It 
certainly  is  true.  Practice  makes  you 
a  smooth,  easy-on-the-eyes  twirler. 

Therefore,  I  say  once  again  that  if 
you  want  to  be  an  outstanding  baton 
twirler  strive  to  achieve  the  qualities 
of  good  sportsmanship,  a  particular 
style  of  your  own,  a  well  balanced 
routine  and  continue  constant,  daily 
practice. 


And  just  how  could  anyono,  in  15 
ikort  yoart  pila  up  mora  baauty  than 
Patricia  Burrii  of  Clinton,  Tannassaa. 
Pat  it  a  Junior  in  High  School,  it 
5'2"  and  makat  an  impraition  with 
a  vary  ounca  of  har  108  pounds.  Sha 
plays  Bassoon,  it  an  accomplithad 
pianist,  hat  a  lovaly  voica,  gats  planty 
of  Fan  Mail,  and  anjoys  it. 


If  Tou  Think  Baton  Twirling 
is  OD  Stuff,  Here  is  the 
Man  to  Set  You  Right 


45  Years  an  Army  Drum  Major, 
Showman,  Teacher,  Judge 


By  John  Smotzlor 

For  many  years  now,  baton  twirlers 
have  been  talking  and  writing  up  arti¬ 
cles  about  achieving  unity  in  twirling 
and  Judging.  Twirlers  who  compete 
in  one  section  of  the  country  are  at  a 
disadvantage  when  entering  contests 
elsewhere  because  the  standard  of 
Judging  is  different  and  the  routines 
required  are  generally  different.  This 
is  unfair  to  the  Jucges  as  well  as  the 
contestants. 

What  I  am  going  to  say  is  not  only 
from  a  Judges  standpoint  but  is  gath¬ 
ered  from  the  observations  of  teachers 
as  well.  Yes,  and  I  can  include  the 
twirlers  themselves.  The  hundreds  I 
have  Judged  and  talked  with,  even 
in  the  past  year,  invariably  ask  the 
same  question  “why  can’t  we  have 
some  standard  rules  of  judging  that 
are  nationally  adopted  and  observed.” 

How  to  go  about  it  you  ask?  Well 
I  believe  the  simplest  way  would  be 
to  adopt  a  standard  score  sheet  for 
all  inter-sectional  contests.  If  this 
came  about,  teachers  would  teach  it 
and  twirlers  would  learn  to  twirl  to  it. 

We  have  several  major  contests  each 
year  such  as  the  American  Legion. 
V.  F.  W.,  Chicago  Music  Festival,  St. 
Paul  Winter  Carnival  and  several 
others  which  have  a  national  flavor. 
If  twirlers  found  they  were  being 
Judged  by  the  same  “yard  stick"  each 
time,  they  would  soon  begin  to  twirl 
to  the  “yard  stick"  and  that  so-called 
“yard  stick”  should  cover  every  phase 
of  twirling  such  as  precision,  aerials, 
variety  of  movements,  ambidexterity 
speed  and  smoothness,  grace  and  show¬ 
manship.  Such  a  score  sheet  exists! 
It  was  used  in  1948  at  the  St.  Paul 
Winter  Carnival.  I  have  also  Judged 
by  that  sheet  and  find  it  covers  all 
phases  of  twirling  so  well  that  it 
makes  Judging  a  lot  easier  (if  that  is 
possible).  I  don’t  know  who  is  the 
author  of  it,  but  I  do  believe  that  that 
score  sheet  is  one  of  the  best  and  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of  twirling  at  their 
proper  valuation  better  than  any  other 
I  have  seen  or  worked  with. 

Now  a  word  for  the  Judges.  I  be¬ 
lieve  a  Judge  should  be  a  nature  per¬ 
son  who  has  had  a  twirling  back¬ 
ground;  one  who  understands  twirl¬ 
ing;  who  can  appreciate  and  evaluate 
what  the  contestant  is  doing.  It  is 
easy  for  a  contestant  to  have  a  simple 
routine  and  make  It  smooth  and  flashy, 
but  what  about  the  contestant  who 
will  spend  weeks  and  months  perfect¬ 
ing  a  tricky  number.  Only  an  experi¬ 
enced  twirler  can  appreciate  the  value 
:  of  such  a  move  or  trick.  Therefore. 


John  L.  Smaiziar  of  Binghamton,  Naw 
York,  fwirlad  his  first  baton  whan  ha 
was  14  yaars  old.  Now,  45  yaars  latar, 
ha  is  still  an  axpart  taachar  of  tha 
art  and  a  judga  of  twirling  compati- 
tion.  Aftar  that  first  job  as  twirlar 
with  tha  Firaman's  Band  of  Johnson- 
burg,  Pannsylvania,  ha  bacama  a 
drum  major  in  tha  Army  and  latar  did 
soma  parforming  on  tha  staga.  Tan 
yaars  ago  ho  startod  toaching.  Tha 
baton  providas  him  full  tima  occu- 
.pation. 


my  statement.  Judges  should  have  a 
twirling  background  and  should  have 
an  open  mind,  should  forget  any  style 
he  might  favor  but  Judge  'Strictly  on 
what  is  being  presented  to  him  and 
score  accordingly. 

Now  Judges  are  human  and  it  is 
said  that  no  human  is  perfect  so  it  is 
only  natural  he  may  slip  some  time. 
But  you  contestants  remember  how 
many  slips  and  drops  you  make  before 
taking  him  to  task.  For  I  believe  most 
Judges  are  honest — at  least  I  have 
never  seen  one  whom  I  thought  dis¬ 
honest.  I  have  seen  some  whom  I 
thought  not  capable  but  who  am  I  to 
say  too  much?  I  have  Judged  contest¬ 
ants  who  thought  their  Judge  not  too 
bright. 

But  I  sincerely  hope  the  time  will 
come  when  all  contestants  will  be 
scored  on  a  standard  score  sheet.  And 
it  is  my  sincere  hope  and  belief  that 
when  that  time  comes,  contestants  will 
be  In  a  happier  mood  and  Judges  won't 
have  to  duck  out  the  hack  door. 


Baton  Twirling 
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Learn  to  Twirl  a  Baton 

Be  a  Winner.  Vll  Show  You  How 


I  hand.  Bring  the  tip  of  the  baton  over  your 
right  wrist  and  pass  the  ball  under  your 
I  right  leg  as  in  Diagram  I.  Catch  the  baton 
I  palm  up  with  your  left  hand.  Now  turn 


In  our  October  lesson,  we  worked  on 
"Under  Legs  from  Front  Hand  Spin”.  The 
new  one  for  our  class  this  month  Is  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  October  twirl,  so  it  shouldn’t 
be  too  difficult  to  understand. 

Let  us  start  out  by  having  the  baton, 
ball  to  the  left,  palm  down  in  the  right 


Diagram  Two. 

the  left  hand  palm  down  so  the  ball  is 
leading  to  go  around  your  left  leg,  bring 
your  right  leg  straight  in  back  of  you 


By  Alma  Beth  Pope 

BEGINNERS  LESSON 


stttAtR  bATOMS 


More  Selmer  Batons  are  twirled 
by  champions  than  any 
other  make 
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effects. 
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without  letting  your  right  foot  touch  the 
floor,  as  shown  in  Diagram  II. 

Catch  It  palm  down  with  the  right  hand 
— this  time  the  ball  will  be  to  the  right 
and  will  then  be  placed  over  your  right 
wrist.  Repeat  the  above  movements, 
changing  the  position  of  the  ball  each 
time. 

After  you  have  worked  this  trick  with 
more  speed,  change  the  passing  of  the 
baton  under  and  around  the  opposite  leg. 
Rotate  legs  every  second  time. 


Contest  Calendar 

It  it  our  groat  dotiro  to  give  you 
thii  tchadulo  ovary  month.  But  wo  are 
entirely  dependent  on  you  tor  the 
information.  Please  report  alt  planned 
contoth,  school,  club,  college,  state 
or  national.  With  your  help  this  can 
become  your  long  hoped  tor  com¬ 
plete  guide. 


On  Saturday,  April  22,  Miss  Dorothy 
Thiede  will  hold  a  contest  at  the  Dundee 
Community  High  School,  Dundee,  Illinois. 
Registration  begins  at  6  :00  and  the  con¬ 
test  starts  at  7 :00  P.  M.  There  will  be 
classes  for  twlrlers  from  two  years  to 
twenty-flve  years  of  age.  Keep  this  date 
open. 


THE 

RUDIMENTS 


By  Ullian  Beaumont 


M]/  Guest  Article  this  month  is  by  Lil¬ 
lian  Beaumont  of  Gary,  Indiana,  now 
Drum  Major  and  Field  Marshall  of  the 
De  Pauw  University  Band.  She  has  30 
medals,  c  trophies,  is  a  twice-winner  Chi- 
cagoland  Music  Festival,  has  won  count¬ 
less  Firsts  in  High  School  Contests,  is  an 
expert  judge.  W’e  will  have  more  from 
.Vis  Beaumont. 


Alma  Beth  Pope 
In  Judging  contests  I  have  been  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  general  disregard  of  the 
primary  •‘rudiments"  so  essential  to  a 
twirling  routine,  or  I  might  say,  essen¬ 
tial  to  good  twirling. 

These  are  the  rudiments  in  the  order 
they  appear  on  the  score  sheet; — 1 — 
Wrist  twirl,  2 — Figure  eight,  3 — Cart¬ 
wheels,  4 — Four-flnger  twirl,  5 — Hand  to 
hand  or  Two  hand  spin,  6 — Pass  around 
the  back,  7 — Aerial  throws,  8 — Salute. 

Execute  these  rudiments  in  both  hands, 
with  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  facing 
the  ball.  May  I  stress  that  point  again, — 
on  the  first  four  rudiments,  the  thumb 
facing  the  ball  eliminates  any  difficulty 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Repeat  the  same  motion  only  with  the 
right  hand  coming  across  in  front  of  the 
body  and  crossing  arms  in  front  instead 
of  back  so  when  the  baton  is  released  in 
back  you  will  catch  the  baton  at  the  right 
side  with  the  left  hand. 

We  now  ha\  e  the  baton  in  the  left  hand 
(by  the  ball),  pass  it  behind  both  legs, 
catch  with  the  right  hand  at  the  left  side 
of  the  legs  (by  the  tip).  Bring  the  baton 
across  in  front  of  the  legs  with  the  right 
hand.  Now  cross  the  right  and  left  hands 
in  front  and  catch  the  baton  by  the  ball 
with  the  left  hand. 

Stand  erect  and  with  the  baton  in  your 
left  hand  (holding  it  by  the  ball),  roll  it 
over  the  waist  as  we  have  previously  done. 
Bring  the  left  hand  around  the  back  let¬ 
ting  the  tip  lead  around  the  waist,  cross 
your  right  hand  over  your  left  behind 
your  back  and  catch  the  baton  at  your  left 
side  by  the  ball.  You  now  have  the  tip  of 


the  baton  in  your  right  hand,  and  bring 
it  (ball  leading)  around  the  neck  left 
side,  catching  it  palm  up  with  your  left 
hand. 

This  trick  is  a  fine  roll  series  with  each 
movement  done  with  both  hands  which 
should  add  points  to  your  embidexterity. 

The  more  speed  worked  up  on  this  trick 
will  make  it  much  more  outstanding. 


TRICK  OF  THE  MONTH  FOR 
ADVANCED  TWIRLERS 


Body  Kotl$ 

Start  with  the  baton  in  the  right  hand 
and  pass  the  baton  around  the  neck  left 
.side  (ball  leading),  and  catch  the  baton 
palm  down  with  the  left  hand  (close  to 
the  ball),  bring  the  baton  to  the  left  side 
in  a  flat  position  as  shown  in  Diagram  1. 
Bring  the  left  hand  behind  the  back  bring¬ 
ing  the  baton  in  front  of  your  body  from 
the  right  side  as  in  Diagram  II.  Bring  the 
right  hand  behind  your  back  and  catch  the 
baton  by  the  tip  at  your  left  side  with 
your  right  hand  as  in  Diagram  III. 


Dia9rams  (left  to  right)  One,  Two  and  Three. 


Rudimentt,  begin  on  proceeding  page 

of  smooth  continuity.  Start  with  the 
wrist  twirl  and  go  through  the  next  four 
movements — you  don’t  have  to  reverse  the 
position  of  the  baton  in  your  hand.  The 
thumb  can  still  face  the  ball  on  all  four 
tricks. 

Now,  to  flnish  this  continuity  one  has 
to  do  what  I  call  a  “split-flnger”  twirl. 
That  is,  place  the  baton  between  the  first 
and  second  fingers  as  you  drop  it  for¬ 
ward  to  go  into  a  figure  eight.  This  allows 
the  baton  to  come  out  in  front,  with  the 
thumb  facing  the  ball,  to  begin  the  two- 
hand  twirl  and  go  into  the  pass  around 
the  back,  (left  hand  to  right).  Following 
this  should  come  the  twirl  around  the 
back,  (right  to  left)  concluded  with  the 
aerial  work  both  vertically  and  horizon¬ 
tally. 

I  have  tried  through  this  discussion  of 
these  rudiments  to  point  out  that  a  con¬ 
tinuous  movement  can  be  worked  out  from 
the  first  through  the  eighth  rudiments, 
and  this  continuity  will  be  advantageous 
to  the  twlrler  who  has  found  it  necessary 
in  the  past  to  reverse  the  position  of  the 
baton  in  the  hand  in  order  to  do  the  next 
rudiment. 

The  rudiments  are  the  basic  require¬ 
ments  of  grood  baton  twirling.  Just  as 
surely  as  the  13  drum  rudiments  are  in¬ 
dispensable  to  percussionist.  There  is  no 
short  cut  through  them.  Master  these  rudi¬ 
ments  first  and  the  rest  will  be  easier.  I 
will  have  more  for  you  on  this  subject  in 
a  later  issue. 

As  one  who  has  Judged  many  contests 
and  has  been  on  the  other  side  of  the 
table,  too,  it  is  my  belief  that  rudiments 
are  the  essential  beginning  and  end  of 
the  good  twirler’s  routine. 


THE  NEW  CROWN  TWIRLING 

BATON 


Newest  Instructor 
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Shows  Every  Move 


iat  12.00— %"x26"-2B"-30" 
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Summer  Twirling  School  Will 
Camp  14  Students  Each  Week 


Merl  Smith's  Baton  Twirling  Camp  will 
op«n  Its  second  summer  season  on  the  4th 
of  June. 

This  year,  there  will  be  many  Improve¬ 
ments.  LAnd.scaping  started  last  fall ;  u 
large  screened-in  porch  added  to  the 
cabin ;  a  cement  slab  for  morning  basic 
ballet  and  different  types  of  twirling  les¬ 
sons  as  well  as  a  place  for  ping  pong, 
badminton,  volley  ball,  and  shuffle  board. 

Again  this  year.  George  Walbrldge,  Hol¬ 
land,  Michigan,  will  be  on  the  staff  as  a 
regular  instructor  along  with  Merl  and 
Margaret  Smith.  Miss  Pat  Ryan  will  be 
swimming  instructor  and  life  guard,  and 
supervisor  of  recreation. 

The  camp  will  handle  at  a  maximum  14 
students  each  week  for  10  weeks  begin¬ 


ning  June  4  and  ending  August  11.  Only 
140  students  can  be  accepted  for  the  en¬ 
tire  summer. 

Campers  will  receive  instructions  in 
contest  twirling,  construction  of  routine, 
theory  of  twirling,  ensemble,  2  and  3 
batons,  flag  swinging,  teaching  and  Judg¬ 
ing.  Recreation,  ping  pong,  badminton, 
volley  ball,  picnics,  tours  of  the  many 
lakes  in  this  territory,  swimming,  horse¬ 
back  riding,  miniature  golf,  movies. 

The  camp  site  is  near  beautiful  Lake 
Wawasee,  Indiana’s  largest  Inland  lake, 
I  Lake  Syracuse  and  is  situated  on  the 
shores  of  Bonar  Lake. 

Keep  an  eye  open  further  In  your 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  for  more  articles 
and  ads  on  this  camp. 


Did  You  Min  Then 
Helpful  Artidee  in  Poet 
Inuen  of  The  SM? 


The  School  Band  is  Intimate  in  its  conv 
munity  life,  with  reality  and  completeness 
undreamed  by  any  other  gesture  of  public 
education.  It  is  the  movement  in  all  pub¬ 
lic  spirited  affairs. 

Prom  this  proprietorship  Interest  and 
deep  affection,  which  every  townsman 
feels  for  the  school  band,  springs  commu¬ 
nity  support.  This  support  must  be  finan¬ 
cial  as  well  as  sentimental.  Articles  ap¬ 
pearing  in  previous  issues  of  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  contain  valuable  thoughts  and 
suggestions  for  supervisors  and  music 
directors  on  developing  community  sup¬ 
port. 

In  addition  to  those  listed  below,  two 
fine  articles  are  "PublicUu  You  Need  it — 
Brother"  by  Riohard  Daniels,  October 
1946  and  "Houi  to  Win  Community  Sup¬ 
port  Through  Publicity"  by  Kelly  Shu- 
gart,  April  1949. 


CIVIC  SUPPORT  FOR  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

Ways  that  Beget  Civic  Support.  Bagtcrll, 
Dec.  1937. 

War  in  Indiana — School  Bands  vs 
Basket  Ball.  Heimlich,  Apr.  1939. 

School  Music  a  Public  Utility.  Hudleeou, 
Sept.  1940. 

Music  for  Community  Use.  Hughra,  Apr. 
1943. 

•  •  • 

SUMMER  CAMPS 

The  summer  music  camp  has  become 
a  national  institution.  These  range  in  sixe 
and  lm|>ortance  from  those  conducted  by 
individual  schools  for  there  own  instru¬ 
mental  and  vocal  students  alone,  to  the 
great  all  summer  courses  which  attract 
students  from  all  corners  of  the  Nation  to 
study  music  in  wooded  fairylands. 

As  the  vacation  season  approaches,  ex¬ 
perienced  summer  music  campers  yearn 
for  their  return  to  these  outings.  For  Mu¬ 
sic  Directors,  Camp  promoters  and  man¬ 
agers,  and  most  of  all  for  the  students 
who  enjoy  them,  past  pictureful  articles 
hold  a  wealth  of  inspiration  and  knowhow. 

Most  of  the  back  issues  listed  above 
are  available  at  prices  quoted  elsewhere 
in  this  issue. 

Interlochen.  Apr.  1930. 

Summer  Camps  of  Note.  Sept.  1930. 

A  Camp  for  Eastern  Students.  Jan.  1931. 

Interlochen,  Summer  of  1931.  Bamberg, 
Sept.  1931. 

We  Summer  at  Camp  (Cedar  Point, 
Ohio).  McCormick,  Nov.  1932. 

Camping  out  with  Euterpe.  Oct.  1933. 

Music  Camps  for  1934.  Sept.  1934. 

Woodland  Playgrounds  —  Summer  of 
1935.  Sept.  1935. 

Moon  Over  my  Etude.  Sept.  1936. 

How  We  Put  Over  Our  Summer  School. 
J/cCutchan,  Oct.  1936. 

Summer  Music  Campers.  Ahoy !  May. 
1937. 

Fiddling  on  the  Ol'  Camp  Ground. 
H’ormefls,  Sept.  1938. 

Camp  Reminiscence.  Alden,  Oct.  1938. 

Camping  Out  Was  Never  Like  This 
When  Father  was  a  Boy.  Sept.  1940. 
"Woodland  Fantasia" — The  Summer  Mu¬ 
sic  Camp.  Sept.  1941. 

The  Things  You'll  Do  This  Summer. 
J.  Harpham,  May  1947. 

The  Pun  of  Being  a  Music  Camper. 
B.  P.  Campbell.  May  1947. 


At  camp  last  year,  Laft  to  Riqht,  Sonia  Rogers,  Watarvliat,  Mick.,  Pat  Davidson,  Lima, 
Ohio,  Jo  Pulley,  Marion,  Ind.  Carolina  Soalch  South  Bond,  Ind^  Elaine  Schaefor, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Skirlay  Haller,  Quincy,  III. 


Skilled  Texas  Twirlers  get  Recognilion 


Fame  is  after  those  twirlers  of  Albany,  Taias.  Left  to  right  they  are  Lida  Rich, 
Janay  Spencer,  Batty  Dodson,  Shirley  Handrock  and  Margie  Bernstein.  Their  k^nd 
director  is  William  E.  Hooper.  The  girls  made  the  cover  of  the  January  Teias  Music 
-  Educator. 
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Aboaf  those  beontles  whose 
pfefara*  appaar  on  page  24 

Ann  Habig»r 

Ann  is  a  drum  major  which  does  not 
disqualify  her  entry  in  this  nation  wide 
search  to  determine  “who  is  America’s 
most  beautiful  baton  twirler.” 

Ann  is  sixteen  and  a  Junior  in  the 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  High  School. 
She  is  beautiful  and  none  can.  question 
that.  But,  she  also  has  talent  and  unusual 
skill,  plays  saxoi^one  in  the  band  and  in 
the  school  saxophone  sextet.  More  than 
that,  she  has  the  gift  of  showmanship  and 
uses  It  to  assist  her  director,  G.  E.  Jack- 
son,  in  planning  football  shows  and  street 
maneuvers.  This  is  her  fifth  year  as  a 
drum  major  and  her  director  says  “she  is 
a  fine  twirler  and  a  real  Inspiration  to  the 
band  on  the  field.” 

Ann's  height  is  S'S",  weight  115  pounds. 
Bust  36”,  Waist  24”.  Hips  36”,  Thigh  20”, 
Calf  13”,  Ankle  8”. 


Nancy  Grime 


Pure  beauty  !«  often  best  expressed 
in  simplicity  and  modest  charm.  The 
judges  are  highly  pleased  with  this 
lovely  picture  of  sixteen  year  old 
Nancy  Grime  who  is  drum  major  of 
the  Archbold,  Ohio,  High  School 
Band.  She  was  a  majorette  for  four 
years  precaading  her  present  im¬ 
portant  post.  Nancy  also  plays  the 
baritone  sax  in  the  concert  band, 
sings  with  the  chorus  and  tooh  a 
leading  vocal  role  in  the  operetta 

given  by  the  school  this  year. 
Although  Nancy  is  a  veteran  twirler 
having  begun  at  an  early  age,  she 
continues  to  improve  her  art  and 
most  recently  was  a  student  at  the 
Tom  Berry  School  of  Twirling  in  Fo't 
Wayne,  Indiana.  She  has  received 
many  awards. 

Besides  the  beauty  you  sea  in  the 
picture,  Nancy's  qualifying  measure¬ 
ments  are  as  follows:  Height  5'5", 
Weight  103  pounds.  Bust  33",  Waist 
23".  Hips  33",  Thigh  18  ",  Calf  12", 
Ankle  T'/j". 


Marian*  IU*6 

A  senior  at  Parkston  High  School  in 
South  Dakota,  Marlene  is  5‘7”  tall  and 
weighs  117  pounds.  She  plays  clarinet  In 
the  High  School  Band  and  has  taken 
superior  ratings  in  state  piano  competition. 
Her  charming  personality  and  ability  as  a 
twirler  have  won  her  many  medals  in  state 
and  national  competition.  Ronald  Hilgen- 
berg  Is  her  Band  Master. 

fvefya  Morgan 

Although  the  information  accompanying 
Evelyn's  entry  into  the  beauty  competition 
is  incomplete  the  judges  selected  her  pic¬ 


ture  for  publication  this  month  as  a  run¬ 
ner-up  in  the  contest,  on  the  beauty  merit 
of  the  picture  alone. 

Besides  being  a  charming  beauty,  Evelyn 
plays  first  chair  clarinet  with  the  Fayette¬ 
ville,  Arkansas,  High  School  Band  and  took 
high  honors  on  her  instrument  at  the 
festival  in  Hot  Springs  in  1949.  R.  W. 
Willis  Is  her  Band  Director. 

Pet  Heros 

With  so  many  beauties  in  Texas,  it  is  a 
double  honor  to  be  chosen  by  the  com¬ 
munity  of  Kingsville  as  an  entry  in  our 


Mail  Your  Entry— Send  Photograph  for  This  Feature 


IDEAL  MEASUREMENT  CHART— AGE  IS  to  18.  DO  YOU  FIT? 
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AND  THIS  IS  YOU 


N»me . Age 

Address . 

Town . State . 


Directors  Name 


nation  wide  beauty  contest.  Yet  the  pho¬ 
tograph  reveals  perfect  judgment  on  the 
part  of  her  sponsors  and  Pat’s  set-up  as 
a  contestant  more  than  substantiates  the 
impre.sslon  one  gets  from  the  picture. 

Pat  is  seventeen  years  old,  5'5%”  tall, 
weight  123  pounds,  bust  33*4".  waist  24”, 
hips  35”,  thigh  20%”,  calf  13",  ankle  9”, 
Wilbur  L.  Gregg  is  her  Band  Master. 


DRUM  MAJOR  CAMP 

For  Boys  and  Girls  12*20 

OGLEBAY  PARK,  WHEELING,  W.  VA- 

August  13-27 

CeurMt  in  Marching,  Handling  of 
tho  Band,  Twirling.  Instruction  in 
charge  of  staff  hoodod  by  Al  Stod- 
don,  nationally  known  authority. 

Rocroational  advantagos  including 
swimming,  golf,  tonnis,  riding,  hik¬ 
ing,  sports,  crafts,  dancing,  ontor- 
tainmonts. 

Idoal  housing  in  cabins  —  •xcollenl 
food. 

For  additional  information,  writ*: 

ELIZABETH  S.  PARIS 

Ogfobay  Institute 
WHEELING,  WEST  VIRGINIA 


Mention  SM  when  writing. 


MERL  SMITH'S 


SUMMER  BATON  TWIRLING  CAMP 
Want  tt  kill  t«*  bIrSt  with  stsmt 
Htrs's  ysor  thSMt! 

RNROLL  NOW!  In  the  Bmllli't  Summer  Twirling  »  smi) 
and  leam  lota  of  twtrllnc.  drum  majoring,  flax  iwlnglii:. 
marrhlng.  ate.  and  enjoy  a  vacation  ai  well. 

ONLY  a  maximum  of  14  itudenti  per  week. 

*  Individual  attention 

*  Ttirce  tamnua  teaeheri  —  ^  , 

Marl  Smith— director  A  Initrurtor  of  Smith  ■  School 
of  Baton  iwirltnc  famoui  for  prwIuMng  champion 
iwirlan. 

Margaret  Smith— Sjrarusc.  Ind. 

George  W^brldge— Holland.  Midi. 

*  You  will  receive  lecturev.  many  tvpei  of  twirling, 
detail  work,  technique,  hoer  to  tench  and  many  other 
Itami  of  twirling. 

V  Camp  site  In  beautiful  wooded  area  located  on  Boner 
Imke.  Syracuie.  Ind. 

i  *  Boating,  ewlmmlng.  apnrti  of  all  klnda,  golf,  horac- 
'  back  riding,  movica,  etc. 

*  A-1  Chaperoning  tt  ALL  timea. 

1  *  Modem,  new,  log  cabin  type  cottagra  fur  hotiaing. 

*  And  GOOD  FOOD. 

I  Write  to; 

'  SMITH'S  SUMMER  TWIRLING  CAMP 

I  BONER  LAKE,  SYRACUSE,  INDIANA 


Baton  Twirling  Pottnrn  .  Bnonty  .  Pols*  .  Greet 

WHO  is  America’s  Most  Beautiful  Baton  Twirler? 


Runnart'up  this  month  in  th*  SM's  March  for  Amarica‘(  rM'* 
baautiful  majorattai  ara,  laft,  abova,  Mitt  Ann  Habitar  al  .« 
Colorado  Springs  High  School  Band  who  is  almost  at  aipart, 
not  quita,  as  sha  is  baautiful.  Right,  Mariana  Riab  a  t^ar 
at  Parkston,  South  Dakota,  and  tha  popular  twirlar  with  tha 


High  School  Band.  Laft,  balow,  Evalyn  Morgan  who  twirls  for 
tha  Fayattayilla,  Arkansas,  High  School  Band,  and  right  Pat 
Horan  of  Kingsvilla  in  that  graat  stata  of  Taias.  Mora  complata 
information  about  thasa  baautias  will  ba  found  alsawhara  in 
this  issua. 
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YEAR  AGO  wc  announced  this 
fine  Comet.  We  knew  it  was  good. 

But  what  we  didn’t  know  was  that  its  popu¬ 
larity  with  instrumentalists,  hand  masters, 
and  students  would  grow  to  such  sweeping 
proportions. 

Today,  wherever  musicians  gather,  you’ll 
hear  praises  of  the  Holton  28  .  .  .  “terrific 
power”  .  .  .  “wonderful  intonation”  .  .  .  “per¬ 
fect  tuning — even  to  E's  and  F’s”  .  .  .  amaz¬ 
ingly  fast  response  and  ease  of  blowing”  .  .  . 
“such  carrying  power”  .  .  .  and  “real  comet 
tone.” 


Yes,  the  Holton  28  Cornet  today  is  almost 
universally  accepted  as  the  finest  comet  in 
the  land.  Why  don’t  you  stop  in  at  your 
nearest  Holton  dealer?  Try  it,  see  if  you 
don’t  agree  .  .  . 


lie  Sofiig /i  ft  uoitOH 


Frank  HOLTON  &  CO. 

UO  NORTH  CHURCH  STREET,  ELKHORN,  WISCONSIN 


March,  1950 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  anstrerinff  advertisements  in  this  magazine 
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Junior  Music 

Pays  off  in  all  Directions 
in  Alliance,  Ohio  Schools 


Frek  LESBON8  OS  HMKKii.  TIME,  twenty-  Alliance.  Ohio’s  well-rounded  music 

two  rhythm  bands,  300  flutophone  les-  program.  Add  to  this  string  orchestras 

sons  at  fourth  grade  level  weekly,  in-  in  most  grade  buildings,  a  high  school 

strumental  instruction  on  luind  instru-  orchestra,  and  choir  and  we  have  final 

ments  from  grade  five,  are  Just  part  of  proof  that  Superintendent  Russell 


^  J 


A  Flutophone  quartet  soon  gets  the  idea  trom  Mr.  Terr  and  quickly  ascends  the  scale 
of  success  until  vary  soon  we  have  tour  smart  young  musicians  tor  bend,  orchestra 

or  chorus. 


Schafer,  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
the  Music  Department  unite  to  give 
students  a  full  musical  program. 

All  of  the  22  kindergarten  and  first 
grades  have  rhythm  bands,  which  are 
taught  by  the  regular  elementary 
teacher. 

Mr.  Emory  Tarr  teaches  Flutophone 
lessons  to  all  fourth  grades  once  a 
week.  There  are  about  300  players. 
The  student  buys  the  fiutophone  and 
instruction  book. 

Concort  and  Marching  Bands 

Mr.  Eric  Duro  and  Mr.  Emory  Tarr 
give  instruction  on  all  band  instru¬ 
ments,  starting  in  the  fifth  grade.  By 
the  end  of  this  school  year  we  hope  to 
have  a  band  in  every  grade  building. 
Mr.  Duro  directs  the  high  school 
marching  and  concert  bands.  Alli¬ 
ance’s  band  is  truly  a  marching  band. 
These  band  drills  done  on  the  field 
vary  in  pattern  from  week  to  week. 
We  are  in  the  part  of  Ohio  that  pre¬ 
sents  the  stillest  competition  in  march¬ 
ing  bands. 

Orchestras 

Miss  Gladys  Anholt  is  the  string 
teacher  and  directs  several  orchestras. 
She  will  have  string  orchestras  in  most 
of  the  grade  buildings  by  the  end  of 
the  year  and  will  have  some  orches- 
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Bakind  tha  all  inclusiva  mutic  pro- 
qram  of  fka  Allianca  tchooli  ii  tka 
tnaifor  planning  mind  of  Vanca 
O'Donnall  ona  of  tka  countriat  mott 
alart  and  prograttiva  music  tuparvisort. 


Mr.  Vanca  O'Donnall  cama  to  Alii- 
anca  in  Saptambar  1949  from  Madina, 
Okio,  wkara  ka  taugkt  instrumantal 
music  and  suparvisad  tka  vocal  music 
tka  past  five  yaars. 

★ 

tras  with  fairly  good  instrumentation. 


Instaad  of  giving  you  tka  picture  of  tka  beautiful  senior  concert  orchestra,  we  think 
you  would  be  more  interested  to  know  what  is  going  on  with  strings  in  Alliance  Grade 
Schools.  This  is  one  of  the  grade  school  orchestras  which  is  under  the  busy  direction 
of  Miss  Arnholt. 


i-r.  '  "  'i 


Our  string  program  is  in  its  seventh 


year  and  is  beginning  to  show  results.  goes  to  a  younger  student.  The  viola, 


115  on  Strings 


We  rent  half^ize  and  three-quarter 
size  violins  to  beginners  at  B3.00  per 
year.  When  the  student  is  large  enough 
for  a  full  size  instrument,  he  purchases 
his  own  and  the  rented  instrument 


'cello  and  string  bass  instruments  may 
also  be  rented.  We  use  the  half-size 
viola,  'cello,  and  string  bass  which  en¬ 
able  us  to  start  the  larger  instruments 
with  smaller  students  earlier. 


At  present  there  are  115  students 
on  string  instruments  in  the  Alliance 
City  Schools.  There  is  a  waiting  list 
on  all  instruments  in  the  lower  grades; 
therefore.  Miss  Arnholt  chooses  the  A 


and  B  students  as  beginners. 


All  students  receive  free  lessons  on 
school  time  and  many  of  them  study 
privately  at  the  Mount  Union  College 
School  of  Music. 

Attractive  appearance  as  well  as 
musical  ability  feature  the  orchestra 
as  they  appear  in  black  formals  and 
white  Jackets  over  tuxedo  trousers. 

Choral  Groups 

Miss  Eva  Lee  Sackett,  vocal  director 
in  the  high  school  has  a  mixed  chorus 
of  sixty  voices,  a  girl's  glee  club  of 
eighty,  a  boy’s  glee  club  of  thirty-two 
and  various  ensemble  groups.  These 
people  have  an  opportunity  to  train  in 
two  voice  training  classes.  This  group 
wears  maroon  robes  with  white  satin 
stoles. 

Musicial  productions  to  which  the 
public  is  invited  are  an  operetta  and 
Christmas  vespers  by  the  vocal  groups, 
a  spring  band  concert,  and  a  winter 
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Werid’s  Finest 
PREBAND 
CLASSROOM 
METHOD 


Available 
At  All 
Leading 
Music 
Stores 


Retail  Price 


FmI-Tox 

includsd 


Compkl*  with 
Inttructien* 


A  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT 
for  CLASSROOM  or  HOME 

•  FUU  CHROMATIC  SCALE 

•  PITCHED  IN  "C"-A.440 

•  TUNABLE  BY  MOUTHPIECE 

•  AU  PLASTIC-SANITARY 

•  VISUAL  FINGER  GUIDES 

•  INDIVIDUALLY  BOXED 


Th« 

FLUTOPHONE 
program 
prMonft  a 
Mriot  of 
Toaching  Aid* 
cerrolaring 
tho  oxcolloiit 
FLUTOPHONE 
CLASSROOM 
METHOD 
with  basic 
music  texts. 
With  thoso 
CorrolatioMs, 
tho  teachor 
roadily  solocts 
song  moterkri 
woll  suited 

to  tho  instrumontal  approach  to  song  road- 
ing.  Indoxod  lists  of  playablo  songs  from 
basic  texts  follow  progrossivo  lovols  of 
occomplishmont.  Thoso  aids,  integrating 
singing  and  playing,  utUixo  materials  ah 
roody  at  hand.  THESE  CORRELATIONS  ARE 
FREE  ON  REQUEST. 


Alanufacturod  by 

TROPHY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

744  lOUVAR  CLEVELAND  IS.  OHIO 


orchestra  concert  from  instrumental 
groups,  in  addition  to  a  May  Music 
festival  of  both  vocal  and  instrumental 
groups,  elementary  and  secondary.  All 
athletic  events,  school  commencements, 
plays  and  the  variety  show  use  school 
music  and  individual  artists. 

Evoryono  Holps 

The  cooperation  between  the  differ¬ 
ent  departments  of  Alliance  High 
School  is  shown  by  the  boys  in  the 
machine  shop  making  music  stands, 
under  the  capable  leadership  of  Mr. 
Charles  Stein.  Mr.  F.  D.  Saine  is  our 
Vocational  Supervisor.  We  had  40 
stands  which  were  used  by  the  high 


school  band  and  orchestra,  and  when 
we  planned  for  the  bands  and  orches¬ 
tras  in  all  grade  and  junior  high 
buildings,  mors  stands  were  needed. 
With  some  donated  materials  and  labor 
outside  the  school,  we  were  able  to 
make  these  stands  for  $2.00  each. 

Complimentary  musical  organiza¬ 
tions  within  the  community  are  the 
Junior  Music  Study  Club,  the  Band 
Mother's  Club,  the  String  Parents’ 
Club  (in  organization),  the  Community 
Concert  Series  (tickets  to  school  musi¬ 
cians  at  half  prices),  as  well  as  the 
Inter  Club  Sing  Competition  and  Fine 
Arts  Club  in  the  school. 


•*<> -  - —  - 

Elkharts' 

Junior  Orchestra 

(Bet/hiii  on  page  6) 

the  help  of  the  director  explain  posi¬ 
tion,  name  and  location  of  strings  and 
the  first  lesson  is  under  way.  The  un¬ 
derstanding  of  whole  and  half  steps 
has  already  been  learned  on  the  major 
instrument.  Finger  patterns  have 
been  learned  in  the  beginning  years 
and  apply  naturally  to  any  string  in- 
strument.  Therefore,  surprisingly 
good  results  are  attained  even  in  the 
first  lesson.  In  the  short  period  of 
two  weeks  the  players  have  helped 
each  other  sufficiently  to  play  an  or¬ 
chestral  selection  with  complete  in¬ 
strumentation  of  strings,  wind  and 
percussion. 

This  picture  of  the  Elkhart  All-City 
Junior  High  School  Orchestra  includes 
instrumentalists  from  two  Junior 
High  Schools  and  is  drawn  largely 
from  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades. 
Only  a  few  of  the  seventh  grade 
players  are  able  to  advance  beyond 
the  training  orchestra  and  comply 
with  the  entrance  reqi^irements  of  this 
concert  group.  This  is  true  because 
the  eighth  grade  student  has  a  year 
more  of  training  and  the  ninth  grade 
two  years  beyond  the  seventh  grade 
player.  This  condition  is  a  healthy 
one  in  that  it  provides  a  sustained 
interest  and  steady  development 
throughout  the  seventh  grade  year. 
.Also,  the  seventh  grade  student  is  not 
faced  with  trying  to  play  beyond  his 
ability  at  this  level.  In  other  words, 
the  training  year  is  not  a  penalty 
imposed  upon  the  student  but  rather 
another  logical  step  in  his  musical 
development.  The  majority  of  the 
instruments  in  this  group  are  private¬ 
ly  owned.  Such  instruments  as  the 
celeste,  harp,  bassoon,  string  bass  and 
percussion  are  maintained  in  good 
balance  by  the  school  budget. 

A  typical  repertoire  of  this  orches¬ 
tra  for  one  year  is: 


- - ^t,.. 

ALL-CITY  JUNIOR  HIGH 
ORCHESTRA 
REPEaiTOIRE 
1949-1950 

Ave  Verum  Corpus,  Mozart 
Cat  and  the  Fiddle,  L.  Brockton 
Chanson  Russe,  Moussorgsky 
Cradle  Song,  If.  Hamer 
Eiarly  California,  Isaac,  Choate 
Gavotta,  J.  H.  Schmelser 
Gigue,  G.  Logi 

Hansel  and  Gretel,  E.  Humperdinck 
Intermezzo  from  “L’Arlesienne 
Suite,”  No.  2,  G.  Bizet 
King’s  Highway — Overture,  Isaac 
March,  J,  De  8t.  Luc 
March  of  the  Dwarfs,  C.  Drake 
Strings  change  to  secondary 
instruments 

March  of  the  Meistersingers, 
Wagner-Herfurth 

Pizzicato  Caprice,  String  orchestra, 
F.  Barnard 

Rondo  Espressivo,  String  orchestra, 
Beethoven 

Russian  Song-Dance,  String  orches¬ 
tra,  Dubensky 

Syncopated  Clock,  L.  Anderson 
Thou  Prince  of  Life,  O  Christ  Our 
Lord,  J.  8.  Bach 


See  ifs  In  Sf.  Louis.  Booth  63 
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You  Will  Hear  No,  Texas 
College  Band  at  St.  Louis 


MISSISSIPPI  BATONAIRES  TURN  OUT 


star  studded  with  the  musical  jewels 
of  the  nation,  the  great  Conference  at  St. 
Louis  will  be  the  finest  testimony  of  the 
cultural  power  school  music  education 
ever  given.  Every  music  educator  in  the 
land  should  be  present  to  witness  and 
hear  its  inspiring  performances. 

Among  them  will  be  the  appearance  of 
the  North  Texas  College  Concert  Band 
which  is  under  the  direction  of  Maurice 
McAdow.  Their  concert  is  progrramed  for 
Tuesday,  March  21. 

The  band  will  play  concerts  en  route 
to  and  from  St.  Louis.  They  will  appear 
in  Tyler,  Texas,  Gladewater,  Henderson, 
Bossier  City,  Louisiana ;  Arkansas  A  &  M 
College  at  Magnolia,  Arkansas,  Searcy, 
Blythevllle,  Arkansas  Polytechnic  at  Rus¬ 
sellville  ;  two  concerts  In  Memphis,  Ten¬ 
nessee  on  the  campus  of  Christian 
Brothers  College  sponsored  by  the  West 
Tennessee  Band  As.sociation ;  Marion, 
Mount  Vernon,  and  Greenville,  Illinois ; 
and  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

The  band  will  number  one  hundred 
pieces  and  will  feature  several  outstand¬ 
ing  soloists,  including  Larry  Wiehe,  trom¬ 
bonist,  who  for  many  years  was  a  na¬ 
tional  first-division  winner  from  Centralla, 
Illinois ;  and  his  brother  Douglas  Wiehe 
who  will  appear  In  a  trumpet  trio  with 
Merlin  Jenkins,  and  Euell  Box.  Other 
soloists  will  be  Mr.  Willard  Elliott  of  the 
North  Texas  State  Staff  who  will  be 
featured  as  a  bassoon  soloist ;  Mary  Jane 
Sullivan,  clarinetists;  Elizabeth  Wlfley, 
a  harpist  from  Webster  Groves,  Missouri ; 
and  Miss  Marjorie  McClung  who  recently 
auditioned  for  Mary  Garden  and  received 
the  following  comment :  "the  finest  young 
voice  I  have  ever  heard."  Miss  McClung  is 
a  student  of  Mary  McCormic  of  the  North 
Texas  State  faculty. 


FOR  DELTA  STATE  3-WAY  CLINICS 


I  Pie  fare  Below) 


Cleveland,  Miss. — Over  three  hundred 
Mississippi  high  school  band  students  were 
in  attendance  during  the  three  instru¬ 
mental  clinics  sponsored  by  the  music  de¬ 
partment  of  Delta  State  College  here  it 
was  announced  by  Dr.  John  Paul  Jones, 
head  of  the  music  department. 

About  sixty  drummers  attended  the  first 
of  these  clinics  which  was  in  charge  of 
Miss  Grace  Kelly,  an  alumna  of  Delta 
State  and  considered  one  of  the  best 
drummers  in  Mississippi.  This  percussion 
clinic  was  followed  on  two  successive 
Saturdays  by  clinics  for  the  woodwind 
and  brass.  Mr.  Edward  L.  Cross,  Delta 
State  band  director  and  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  of  music,  had  charge  of  the  woodwind 
clinic,  being  assisted  by  Mr.  Victor  Zajec, 
Charleston,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Rennlck,  Green- 


Oofi't  Miss  the 
M.E.N.  Conference 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  18>23 


See  us  in  St.  Louis.  Booth  63 


Iowa  Bandmasters  Invade 
Drake  for  Annual  Clinic 


Most  Bandmasters  within  a  radius  of 
150  miles  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  atter\jjed-' 
the  second  annual  C.I.B.A.  Instr«^n'ental 
Clinic  held  there  on  Pebruar^*fl.  The 
Clinic  wait  '^co-sponsored  by  the  Iowa 
High  School  Music  Association  and  Drake 
University. ^Nearly  700  were  in  attendance. 

Guest  directors  at  the  Clinic  were  My- 
Russell,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College, 
on  the  Clarinet,  Harold  Hines,  Drake,  on 
S»  the  Cornet,  David  Kennedy,  Iowa  State 

Teachers  College  on  the  French  Horn,  and 
William  'Druckenmiller,  Drake,  on  the 
PTute.  ’ 

^i^^e-ssions  filled  the  band  hall  to  capacity. 
Morning  sessions  were  devoted  to  elemen- 
■4  j^ry  fundamentals  while  the  afternoon 
•  oqhcerned  Itself  with  problems  confront- 
ing  the  advanced  student.  A  luncheon  was 
given  for  the  band  directors. 

C.I.B.A.  Officers  are\  Ray  T.  DeVllbIss 
of  Wlnterset,  President*  R.  D.  Day  of 
Ames,  First  Vice-President,  Milton  Trexel 
of  Jefferson,  Second  Vice-President  and 
Bill  Mason  of  Des  Moines,  Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


vllle,  all  being  well  schooled  reed  men.  The 
brass  clinic,  the  last  of  the  three,  was  well 
presented  by  Mr.  Francis  Hinman,  Clarks- 
dale ;  Mr.  Bennie  Beach,  Greenville,  and 
Mr.  Fred  Taylor  of  Cleveland.  These  men 
presented  their  views  on  brass  technique 
and  climaxed  their  talks  by  presenting  a 
trumpet  trio  with  themselves  as  principals, 
thus  showing  that  results  and  unity  of 
purpose  is  of  more  importance  than  any 
difference  of  opinion  in  teaching  approach. 
During  the  afternoon  session  of  the  brass 
clinic,  Mr.  Del  Kniering,  Leland,  pre¬ 
sented  a  demonstration  on  trombone  tech¬ 
nique  including  two  solos,  being  accom¬ 
panied  by  Mr.  Walter  Parks  of  Benoit. 
Mr.  Cross  then  led  in  a  general  round¬ 
table  discussion  on  brass  problems. 

These  clinics  by  instrumental  families 
are  forerunners  to  the  big  band  clinic- 
festival  to  be  held  on  the  Delta  State 
campus,  and  sponsored  by  the  music  de¬ 
partment,  March  10  and  11  with  Mr.  H.  E. 
Nutt,  of  Vandercook  School  of  Music, 
Chicago,  as  the  guest  director. 


Mlsiluippi  Music  Directors  attending  the  Instrumental  Clinics  sponsored  by  the  Music 
Department  of  Delta  State  College,  Cleveland,  Mississippi,  left  to  right,  front  row; 
John  Swanner,  Tutwiler;  Mary  Bush  Shephard,  Winona;  Milton  Barbee,  Drew;  BiH 
Fesmira,  Shelby;  W,  R.  Scott,  Lexington.  Second  row:  J.  H.  Ren  nick,  Greenville; 
Fred  Taylor,  Cleveland;  Edward  L.  Cross,  Delta  State  band  director;  Boyd  Martin, 
Hollandale;  Del.  Kniering,  Leland;  Chandler  Worley,  Ruleville.  Third  row:  H.  B. 
Killion,  Jackson;  R.  W.  Phalps,‘Neeld  Instrument  Company;  Victor  Zajec,  Charleston; 
Dr.  John  Paul  Jones,  Head  of  the  Music  Department  of  Delta  State  Collage;  Walter 
Parks,  Benoit;  Bennie  Beach,  Greenville.  Music  Directors  not  in  the  picture:  Miss 
Grace  Kelly,  Itta  Bana  and  Mr.  Francis  Hinman,  Clarksdale. 
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This  Indiana  Group  Disproves 
Talk  About  String  Mortality 


In  Watt  Lafayatta,  Indiana,  thit  High  School  String  Entambla  it  at  popular  at  radio. 
It  it  undar  tha  diraction  of  Marthall  Howanttain. 


This  picture  is  proof  enough  that  the 
string  movement  in  the  small  schools  of 
our  country  is  not  as  dead  as  some  would 
have  us  believe.  This  ensemble  has  had  a 
crowded  schedule  of  engagements  to  fill 
during  the  past  year  in  not  only  their 
own  community,  but  others  as  well. 
School  events,  Service  Clubs,  Commence¬ 
ments,  and  L<odge  dinners  have  demanded 
a  great  deal  of  their  out-of-school  time. 
All  of  these  young  musicians  are  mem- 
l>ers  of  the  school  orchestra.  Even  the 
pianist  plays  violin  in  the  larger  group. 

The  members  of  the  ensemble  from 
left  to  right  are  Joanne  I.,akin,  piano ; 


Fat  Woods,  bass ;  Madge  Bachman,  viola ; 
Mason  Yearian,  first  violin ;  Norman 
Hocking,  second  violin,  and  Mike  Patter¬ 
son,  'cello.  The  group  is  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Marshall  Howenstein,  school  band 
and  orchestra  director. 


The  Music  Convention  of  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Music  Educators  Association  will  be 
held  in  Hollywood,  April  2-4.  The  theme 
of  the  convention  "Music  and  the  General 
Classroom." 

Chief  Clinician  is  Mr.  Prank  Scheiber, 
First  Vice-President  of  the  California 
Elementary  School  Administrators  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  subject  matter  of  this  con¬ 
vention  touches  a  new  angle  of  music  in 
the  schools  which  is  extremely  justified. 
Music  is  for  every  child  and  should  be 
carried  in  some  form  straight  to  the 
classroom. 


So.  Dakota  Clinicians  Take  a  Breather 


San  Antonio  Director  sees  ! 
Round  Program  in  Texas  I 

U.  I.,ewis  Doll,  Director  of  Music  in 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  has  just  been  re¬ 
elected  to  a  three-year  term  as  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Orchestra  Division  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Texas  Music  Educators 
Association.  His  aim  Is  to  develop  a  bal¬ 
anced  program  in  Texas  schools.  Recently 
he  organised  the  San  Antonio  Youth  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra. 

The  post  in  the  San  Antonio  school 
was  newly  created  last  August  and  Mr. 
Doll  has  Inaugurated  many  new  activities 
in  his  schedule  in  an  effort  to  create  a 
diversified  program  which  Includes  a 
proper  return  of  the  strings  to  the  school 
music  program.  * 


If  you  answered  "here"  when  they  called  the  roll  et  the  South  Dakota  Band  Clinic, 
Brookings,  February  3,  mayba  you  can  find  yourself  in  this  picture  taken  by  C. 
Wellace  Gould.  Carl  Christensen  speaks.  Frank  Simon  relaxes. 


But  When  Bainum  Gives 
a  Concert!  ThaPs  Different 


When  the  95  piece  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  Concert  Band  sits  down  for  a  con¬ 
cert,  the  band  itself  is  in  the  spotlight. 
Its  director,  Glenn  Cliff  Bainum,  has  won 
his  greatest  fame  as  a  formation  expert, 
the  All-Star  football  show  in  Chicago 
each  year  being  one  of  his  greatest  tri¬ 
umphs. 

But  the  Concert  Band  is  an  entirely 
different  type  of  organisation  with  a  com¬ 
pletely  different  type  of  instrumentation 
and  tonal  effect  than  the  famous  Nl’ 
Football  band.  Oldtlmers  knew  what  to 
expect  of  this  modern  organisation  at 
the  concert  In  February.  New  comers 
found  their  jaded  musical  palates  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  brand  new  taste  thrill. 

For  instance,  there  was  Don  Gillis' 
clever  Symphony  No.  6H  ("A  Symphony 
for  Fun”)  :  a  special  manuscript  arrange¬ 
ment  of  two  movements :  "Spiritual  1”  and 
"Perpetual  Emotion !”  Also  the  group  of 
numbers  by  Herman  Troppe,  an  amaz¬ 
ing  accordion  virtuoso  who  has  to  be 
seen  to  be  believed. 

And — something  that  in  all  probability 
no  one  has  ever  previously  heard — a  17th 
century  "canon”  performed  by  twenty 
pairs  of  woodwind  and  brass  players  read¬ 
ing  from  opposite  ends  of  the  same  sheet 
of  mttsic  simultaHeotialy. 


Se*  us  In  Sf.  Louis.  Booth  63 


California  Music  Clinic 

In  Hollywood  April  2-4 
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I  Hear  Munc  I 
—EVERYWHERE 

By  Forrmtf  L  MeAllhfmr 

When  you  see  that  snappy  high 
school  band  parading,  or  the  city  civic 
orchestra  playing  in  concert,  have  you 
ever  wondered  what  the  rural  folks 
are  doing  for  music?  I  found  out  what 
they  are  doing  in  Illinois! 

Professor  R.  I.  Regnier  and  his  able 
music  specialist,  James  K.  Van  Slyke, 
both  of  the  Sociological  Department  of 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  at 
the  University,  have  developed  a  prac¬ 
tical  down  to  earth  approach  to  music 
in  the  rural  areas.  Each  year  a  Music 
and  Drama  Festival  (contest)  is  held 
in  each  of  the  102  counties  followed  by 
Six  District  Festivals  and  a  final  State 
Festival.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be 
selected  as  the  Adjudicator  for  the  Six 
District  and  State  Festival.  The  Dis¬ 
trict  Festivals  were  held  on  six  suc¬ 
cessive  nights.  The  State  followed  in 
two  weeks. 

Here  is  what  I  saw  and  heard:  Com¬ 
plete  families  forming  orchestras;  vo¬ 
cal  and  instrumental  groups  made  up 
of  neighborhood  farmers.  They  were 
beautifully  costumed  and  dramatized 
their  presentations  very  well.  Was  it 
musically  sound?  The  answer  lies 
within  the  3,000  people  who  applauded 
the  State  finals  held  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  University  of  Illinois.  It  was 
superb! 


Why  has  Illinois  developed  such  a 
wonderful  rural  music  program?  Why 
does  a  church  having  a  membership 
of  240  form  a  fourteen  piece  Sunday 
school  orchestra  including  four  vio¬ 
lins,  a  cello  and  a  string  bass?  It  is 
because  the  rural  music  program  is 
well  organized.  It  is  because  a  few 
people  took  the  initiative  to  develop 
a  simple  but  effective  program  of  ac¬ 
tion.  The  University  Agricultural  Staff 
is  the  ‘coordinator.  County  farm  and 
home  advisors  are  taking  an  active 
interest.  Sixty  rural  choruses  are  re¬ 
hearsing  weekly.  The  “Messiah”  was 
presented  an  enumerable  number  of 
times  during  Christmas. 

Can  other  states  follow  a  similar 
pattern?  Yes,  indeed!  They  can  do 
this  by  developing  County  Music  Coun¬ 
cils  with  the  help  of  county  farm  and 
home  advisors.  (The  American  Music 
Conference,  332  South  Michigan  Ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago  4,  Illinois,  will  act  as 
consultant  upon  request). 

A  wonderful  urban  and  rural  project 
would  be  the  producing  of  the  one  act 
I  opera  "Down  in  the  Valley.”  It  is  pub- 
1  lisbed  by  Schirmer.  Running  time  is 
I  forty  minutes.  It  is  probably  the  most 
I  honest  and  truly  American  production 
I  of  its  kind  to  be  developed  in  a  decade. 


It  requires  little  casting  and  simple 
staging.  I  saw  it  produced  by  a  rural 
chorus  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
with  only  lour  hours  of  coordinated 
rehearsal.  The  five  leads  represented 
five  distant^  counties.  Seven  thousand 
people  saw,  heard  and  loved  it. 

"Thoughts  While  Shaving" 

I  wonder  how  many  music  educators 
are  using  the  MENC  “Outline  of  a 
Program  for  Music  Education,”  as  a 
goal  in  developing  a  balanced  school 
music  program? 

I  wonder  how  many  high  schools  can 
boast  of  a  seventy-four  piece  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  like  the  one  at  Elk¬ 
hart,  Indiana  which  is  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  J.  Frederick  Muller. 

Photo  postcards  of  school  orchestras, 
bands  and  choruses  are  good  money 
makers  and  excellent  public  relations 
devices. 

It  is  certainly  good  to  see  the  num¬ 
ber  of  school  superintendents  who  are 
encouraging  string  classes  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools.  Joliet.  Illinois  has 
set  their  goal  for  400  beginning  ele- 
I  mentary  string  players.  This  writer 
salutes  them  for  their  active  interest 
in  strings. 

I  hear  that  Class  ‘C’  Bands  may  soon 
be  able  to  get  optional  accordion  and 
guitar  parts  in  new  arrangements. 
Orchids  to  the  publisher  who  will  give 
these  orphan  players  a  chance  to  play 
in  the  school  band! 

It  is  surprising  how  many  school 
bands  receive  a  percentage  of  the  ath¬ 
letic  gate  receipts. 

I  wonder  what  the  new  AMC  film  for 
elementary  school  children  will  be 
like.  I  hear  it  will  be  great  for  school 
music  teachers. 


Nebraska  Band  Repays  Town  in  Park  Concerts 


Championships  and  Division  I  supe¬ 
riors  come  regularly  for  this  Ciass  B  band 
from  Centrai  City,  Nebraska.  At  Neb¬ 
raska's  iargest  marching  band  contest, 
held  at  Grand  Island,  the  Central  City 
musicians  have  won  top  honors  twice  in 
the  last  three  years,  winning  the  last 
superior  this  fall. 

State  music  contest  superiors  also  have 
lieen  won  for  the  past  seven  consecutive 
years. 

All  members  of  the  organization,  ex¬ 
cept  drummers,  belong  to  a  chamber  mu¬ 
sic  ensemble  which  practices  once  or 
more  each  week  and  performs  for  com¬ 
munity  functions.  These  ensembles  also 
enter  the  District  contest  in  the  spring 
and  have  some  fine  records :  The  brass 
sextette  has  won  eight  out  of  nine  supe¬ 
riors  ;  The  clarinet  Quartette  has  won  six 
out  of  seven ;  The  saxophone  Quartette 
has  five  out  of  six  to  Its  credit  and  the 
flute  group  has  four  out  of  five. 

Champion  soloists  on  practically  all  in- 
struntents  have  grown  up  with  the  band 
and  make  competition  keen  wherever  they 
go.  The  band  provided  many  musicians  for 
service  bands  during  the  war  and  now  has 
graduates  playing  In  University  and  col¬ 
lege  bands  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

During  the  summer  months  the  band 
plays  a  series  of  concerts  for  the  city  in 
the  shell  at  North  Park  in  Central  City. 
l.Ast  summer  the  concerts  featured  a  trip 
around  the  world  through  music. 

Instrumental  music  is  in  its  fifteenth  i 


year  in  Central  City  and  is  still  under  the 
same  leader,  M.  Ii.  Crandell,  who  started 
the  program.  Mr.  Crandell,  who  is  well 
known  in  Nebraska,  is  one  of  a  trio 
of  band  leader  brothers  who  all  teach  in 
Nebraska,  C.  A.  Crandell  of  David  City, 


and  C.  M.  Crandell  of  Nebraska  City 
being  the  other  two.  The  three  boys  are 
sons  of  M.  L.  Crandell,  Sr.,  who  pioneered 
to  Nebraska  in  a  covered  wagon  and  was 
the  organizer  of  some  of  the  first  bands 
in  the  state. 


This  Central  City,  Nebretka,  High  School  Band  it  an  integral  part  of  community 
life.  They  play  summer  concerts  in  tha  park.  M.  L.  Crandall  it  the  director. 
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Musician* s  Dream  of  Quiet 
Summer  Study  Comes  to 
Life  in  the  Colorado 
Mountains 


A  Theory 
Clast  in  an 
Unusual  Saffing 


To  Beth  Miller,  concert  pianist,  com¬ 
poser  and  teacher  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
came  the  vision  of  the  bigness  of  music, 
its  crescendos  rising  heavenward,  its  most 
delicate  passages  too  big  for  studio  walls 
to  hold.  She  dreamed  of  study  under  blue 
skies  In  the  open  spaces.  She  had  the 
courage,  as  a  first  attempt,  to  gather  up 
her  students  and  scurry  off  to  a  place  in 
the  Rockies  where  the  atmosphere  of  the 
music  might  blend  into  the  ideal  inspira¬ 
tion. 

Then,  in  1942  her  inspired  idea  made  a 
more  practical  demonstration  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  Rocky  Ridge  Music 
('enter  located  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Meeker 
about  twelve  miles  south  of  Estes  Park, 
Colorado.  Here  her  summer  group  is 
romantically  quartered  In  a  chalet  for¬ 
merly  occupied  by  the  Italian  Counsel  at 
Denver. 

This  season  the  Center  includes  in  its 
faculty  Mr.  Arne  Oldberg,  one  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  foremost  composers  who  will  conduct 
Master  Classes  in  piano. 

Other  faculty  members  are:  Mr.  George 
Swlgart  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
and  teacher  at  Mills  College  who  will  In¬ 
struct  in  violin.  Miss  Estelle  Swlgart  of 


At  St.  Louis  Get  New  Ideas 
for  Music  Week  May  7-14 

More  than  three  thousand  cities  and 
towns  In  the  United  States  will  celebrate 
Music  Week  in  1960  from  May  7  to  14 
inclusive. 

For  the  schools  Music  Week  provides  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  Impress  upon  the 
public  the  extent,  quality  and  progressive 
outlook  of  their  work  in  music.  It  should 
be  used  as  a  setting  in  which  to  demon¬ 
strate  what  has  been  accomplished  during 
the  year,  and  the  plana  and  needs  for  the 
coming  year.  An  elaborate  program  is  not 
recommended  if  conditions  do  not  war¬ 
rant,  but  a  strong  effort  should  be  made 
to  give  the  community  a  sampling  of  what 
is  being  done  in  the  various  grades  to 
make  of  the  new  generation  better  per¬ 
formers  and  more  intelligent  listeners 
than  were  their  parents. 


If  You  MOVE 
NOTIFY  Us 

If  you  havo  changed  your  mail  ad- 
drau  in  any  way,  or  if  you  do  to  at 
any  tima  in  tha  future,  notify  both 
your  Publithar  and  tha  Pott  Office  at 
I  once.  A  recant  change  in  Pott  Office 
ragulationt  cattt  tha  ratpontibility  for 
thit  information  entirely  upon  tha 
tuberibar.  Undalivarabla  pariodicalt 
are  lott  and  will  continue  to  bo  until 
you  notify  your  publithar  and  tha 
addrauing  machanitm  it  accordingly 
cerractad. 

_ 


the  Public  Schools  in  Glencoe,  Illinois, 
cello  and  bass.  Kathleen  Shaw  Miller  ex- 


Bath  Millar 


perienced  singer,  teacher  and  critic,  classes 
in  voice. 

The  courses  of  study  are  designed  to 
round  out  the  abilities  of  talented  students 


and  to  broaden  their  acquaintance  with 
music.  Although  emphasis  is  placed  on 
performance  and  weekly  concerts  are  pre¬ 
sented.  classes  In  theory,  ear  training, 
sight  reading,  and  ensemble,  are  a  part  of 
the  daily  routine. 

Intensive  study  In  an  outdoor  setting, 
the  musical  advantage  of  daily  associa¬ 
tion  with  fine  musicians,  concerts,  playing 
classes,  all  combine  to  make  this  an  en¬ 
riching  musical  experience,  as  well  as  a 
vacation. 

The  student  body  Is  made  up  largely  .t. 
young  men  and  women  from  the  mid- 
western  states  whose  average  age  is 
eighteen.  The  1950  season  of  the  Rocky 
Ridge  Music  Center  will  be  divided  Into 
two  periods:  First  period,  June  12th  to 
July  22nd ;  second  period,  July  22nd  to 
August  30th.  Fifty  students  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  for  each  period. 

Most  of  the  Cots 

(halffonat) 

vsed  in  the  S.  M. 

ore  available 
after  Publication 
at  $2.00  each 


Maryland  County  Bands  Bring  Praise  to  Ronra 


"You'r*  going  fo  hava  ona  of  fha  finatl  school  bands  in  fha  Sfata  within  a  short 
tima  w'tth  a  man  lika  that  diracting  it."  That  was  tha  complimant  paid  to  Michaal  J. 
Ronca,  diractor  of  tha  Manauas  and  Nokasvilla  School  Bands,  after  a  recant  concart. 
Above  is  tha  Lyndon  Hill,  Maryland,  Park  High  School  Band,  organized  by  Mr.  Ronca 
and  directed  by  him  along  with  many  others  in  Princa  Georges  County.  His  bands 
are  active  in  all  commun'ity  afFairs  as  wall  as  tha  athletic  events  of  tha  schools.  At 
tha  All-State  teachers'  meeting  recently  Mr.  Ronca  was  made  Vice  President  of  the 
Maryland  Music  Taachars  association,  in  charge  of  All-State  Bands. 
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Long  hours  of  priaiCe  paid  off  when  Ftank 
Fairfax  listened  and  liked  his  playing.  He  gave 
18-year-old  Dizzy  a  )ob . . .  the  beginning  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional  career  that  was  to  bring  him  fame. 


After  playing  two  years  with  Fairfax,  Gillespie 
joined  Teddy  Hill's  band,  which  toured  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  Continent . . .  receiving  an  enthusiastic 
welcome  from  European  jazz  fans. 


When  he  returned  from  overseas.  Dizzy  decid¬ 
ed  he  needed  a  horn  on  which  he  could  play 
his  very  best.  After  a  careful  trial  of  leading  makes, 
he  selected  his  first  Martin. 


The  story  of  trumpeter 

DIZZY  GILLESPIE  gpl 

outstanding  Martin  artist 

This  is  the  true  life  storv  of  a  famous  American 

musician  . . .  published  oy  the  Manin  Band  In-  WwWBH  r 

strument  Company  in  tribute  to  his  artistry  _ 

and  to  the  hi^h  standards  of  music  education  in  ^ 

America  which  made  his  career  possible.  Re-  /  "Dizzy,’'  be, 
prints  for  school  bulletin  boards  available  on  furnished  by  hi 
requesr,  from  Martin  or  your  Martin  dealer.  him  a  trumpet 


/John  Birks  Gillespie,  better  known  today  as 
"Dizzy,”  began  his  career  with  an  instrument 
furnished  by  his  school  band.  A  neighbor  loaned 
him  a  trumpet  so  he  could  praaice  at  home. 


2  Born  in  Cheraw,  S.  C..  Dizzy  got  most  of  hi. 

formal  education  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  was 
recognized  as  an  outsunding  member  of  his  high 
school  band. 


^  Dizzy,  during  the  early  1940's  played  In  a  group 
v'  at  Minton's  Playhouse  in  New  York  where  he 
and  a  few  others  created  a  new  type  of  jazz  that 
was  to  become  known  as  "bebop." 


/The  next  several  years  he  gained  Considerable 
recognition  playing  trumpet  with  Duke  Elling¬ 
ton,  Cab  Calloway,  Benny  Carter,  Charlie  Barnet, 
Earl  Hines,  and  other  famous  bands. 


O  With  Oscar  Pettiford,  Dizzy  got  togwher  a 
^  snull  }2od  Street  combo  whieb  lasted  until 
1946.  Later  he  organized  several  small  and  large 
Itands  of  his  own. 


*  Q  Esquire  magazine  voted  Gillespie  its  "New  f/t  Like  so  many  leading  musicians.  Dizzy  is  con-  It  The  marvelous  technique  of  Diz  with  hiS 

s  ^  Sur"  award  in  194}.  Metronome's  poll  in  1947  vinced  that  htS  Martin  can't  be  bnt,  especially  Manin  has  made  him  the  most  copied  trum- 

f  acclaimed  him  top  trumpeter  in  the  land.  Dizzy  for  recording.  His  fine  trumpet  work  can  be  heard  peter  since  Beiderbecke.  His  beret,  glasses  and  tiny 

1  Gillespie,  King  of  Bop,  had  arrived.  on  records  under  many  labels.  goatee  have  become  the  trade-mark  of  bop. 
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WENGER’S 

New 

“REEDCONDITIONER” 


1 

'A 

S-T-R-E-T-C-H-E-S 
Reed  Life 

H«ra  if  a  truly  naw  itam  to  kaap  your  road 
in  parfact  playing  condition  and  to  gat  mora 
Ufa  out  of  aach  raadi  Attar  playing  placa 
tha  wat  raad  in  tha  "Raadconditionar'',  it 
will  hold  thrao  clarinat  or  two  taxophona 
raadi  at  a  tima.  Raad  tipt  ara  kapt  wadgad 
in  plastic  to  that  tha  raad  driat  on  a  flat  lur- 
faca  without  warping,  without  iplltting,  or 
cracking. 

"Raadconditionar"  it  racommandad  for  uia 
with  all  clarinat  and  taxophona  raadt,  larga 

Only  50c  Ea. 

PERFECT  GIFT  IDEA 


WENGER 

CONDUCTOR  BATON 

Hara  it  a  parfactly  balancad,  light,  Alcoa 
Raton,  that  WON'T  band  through  vigorout 
conducting.  Machinad  to  fino  balanca,  with 
rad  or  black  plastic  handlai. 

Rad  or  Hack  -  20".  ga.  $2.50 


WENGER  PAD  STRAP 


Hara  It  a  univartal  strap  ad|uttabla  to  all 
playart  and  inttrumants.  It  may  ba  utad  for 
upright  batat,  auphonlumt,  tnara  drums,  or 
anything  you  hava  to  carry.  g  $4  50 


SNARE  DRUM  PRACTICE  PAD 


Pocket  Siit. 


Can  ba  playad  on  oithar  tida.  Tha  rubbar 
tida  it  for  silant  practica,  tha  composition 
sida  for  tona  and  clarity  in  analysing  tha 
rudimants. 

taginnars  prafar  tha  composition,  bacauta  tha 
sticks  bounca  mora  aatily  and  tha  tona  It 
crisp  and  claar.  qq 


If  IT'S  NOT  AT  rOUR 

DEALERS  -  WRITS  WENGER 


WENGER 

MUSIC  EQUIFMENT  CO. 


OWATONNA,  MINNESOTA. 


How  to  Ploy  Cornet,  Trumpet,  Trombone 


9  Jeach  jthsi  SoJo  BhoM 


By  B.  H.  Walker 

Chattanooga,  Tannessea 


East  Tannattaa  Band  ClinicE 

Just  attended  two  East  Tennessee  Band 
Clinics.  First,  the  Senior  Ciinic  at  Harri- 
man  Higrh  School,  January  27,  28  and  29, 
with  J.  B.  DodKe  Clinic  Managrer  and 
H.  E.  Nutt,  Dean  of  the  Vandercook 
School  of  Music,  Guest  Conductor.  Gee, 
Mr.  Nutt  is  a  busy  worker.  He  gave  us 
an  excellent  demonstration  on  teaching 
brass  instruments.  He  is  OK  too.  because, 
yes — he  really  does  s|>ell  his  name  with 
two  t's  instead  of  one ! 

The  second  clinic  was  the  East  Ten¬ 
nessee  Junior  Clinic  at  Everett  High 
School,  Maryville,  February  3,  4  and  5, 
with  George  H.  Laxanas  Clinic  Manager. 
Owen  Seits  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  was  the 
Guest  Conductor.  Demonstrations  were 
given  by  several  band  directors  attending 
— marching  band  by  A.  R.  Strang  of 
Alcoa ;  percussion  by  Jack  Flowers  of 
Knoxville ;  woodwind  by  John  Dameron, 
member  of  the  Knoxville  Symphony  and 
Band  Director  at  Clinton ;  clarinet  by 
Earl  Paluxsl,  Band  Director  at  Bristol 
and  former  solo  clarinetist  at  the  famous 
Joliet,  Illinois  High  School  Band;  brass 
instruments  by  your  columnist. 

Want  a  Fraa  Trombone  Lesson? 

Would  you  like  to  take  a  free  trombone 
lesson?  If  so,  get  out  your  instrument. 


R.  M.  Wetf,  freshman  frombona  pupil 
of  B.  H.  Walker,  taking  hit  weakly 
lauon.  R.  M.  made  first  chair  first 
trombone  in  the  East  Tannattaa  Junior 
Clinic  held  at  Everett  High  School, 
Maryville,  February  2,  3  and  4. 

push  the  outer  slide  down  to  the  seventh 
position,  and  put  a  few  drops  of  slide  oil 
on  the  lower  portions  of  the  Inside  slides. 
Work  the  slide  until  the  oil  is  freely  ap¬ 
plied.  Raise  your  music  stand  and  stand 
for  a  few  minutes  so  as  to  have  your  body 
in  position  for  deeper  breathing. 

a.  Now  for  a  little  attention  to  your 


Example  I 


Example  3 


Example  4 


Example  5 
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breathing  and  brcnUf  control.  Ueniovc 
your  coat  and  any  tight  clothing,  loosen 
your  belt,  and  place  your  hands  on  the 
soft  muscular  portion  of  your  body  Just 
above  the  hips  and  below  the  ribs  with 
thumbs  to  the  back  and  Angers  of  each 
hand  to  the  side  and  front  so  as  to  feel 
the  dome-shaped  muscles  near  the  lower 
ribs  known  as  the  diaphragm.  Now 
slightly  open  your  lips  at  the  corners  of 
your  mouth  and  quickly  snatch  a  deep, 
full  breath  so  as  to  expand  these  dia- 
l>hragm  muscles  under  your  hands.  Make 
your  lower  ribs  and  diaphragm  move  out 
similar  to  InAating  a  balloon.  No,  don’t 
raise  your  shoulders  nor  push  out  your 
upper  chest  as  this  will  cause  you  to  in¬ 
hale  a  shallow  chest  breath.  When  the 
lower  lungs  are  full,  your  upper  chest 
will  All  of  its  own  accord.  Now,  exhale 
this  breath  slowly  for  30  or  30  counts  wHh 
a  soft  hissing  sound.  Repeat  this  exercise 
several  times  trying  to  breathe  deeper  and 
fuller  in  order  to  hiss  longer  with  each 
breath  until  you  can  hiss  at  least  30  sec¬ 
onds  with  one  breath. 

b.  Holding  your  Instrument.  Now, 
grasp  the  trombone  so  that  the  weight  is 
supported  entirely  with  the  palm  and  end 
of  Angers  of  your  left  hand,  leaving  the 
right  hand  free  to  manipulate  the  slide. 
Hold  your  Instrument  out  straight  and 
never,  never  slanting  toward  the  Aoor, 
Orasp  your  slide  lightly  with  thumb  and 
Arst  and  second  Angers  of  the  right  hand. 
Keep  your  wrist  Aexlble  so  as  to  almost 
throw  your  slide  from  one  position  to  an¬ 
other  with  a  quick  but  relaxed  movement. 
The  hinged  movement  of  your  wrist  makes 
most  of  the  shorter  shifts  while  the  wrist, 
arm,  elbow,  and  even  shoulder  are  used 
for  the  longer  positlon-s. 

c.  Forming  Lips.  Form  your  Ups  as  in 
saying  “M”  with  red  of  lips  touching  after 
pushing  the  lower  jaw  forward  until  the 
upper  and  lower  teeth  are  even.  Keep  the 
corners  of  your  mouth  Arm  but  dp  not 
stretch  your  lips  so  tight  that  they  are 
too  thin  over  your  teeth. 

d.  Placing  Mouthpiece.  Place  your 
mouthpiece  In  the  center  of  your  lips 
both  vertically  and  horizontally  unless 
you  have  protruding  teeth  or  other  physi¬ 
cal  defects  which  may  interfere  with  this 
placement.  Place  your  mouthpiece  one- 
half  on  upper  lip  and  one-half  on  lower 
lip,  then  let  nature  guide  you  in  moving 
it  slightly  upward  or  downward  until  you 
And  the  placement  which  gives  you  the 
best  tone  and  playing  response  in  all  reg¬ 
isters. 

e.  Sustained  Whisper  Tones.  Let's  be¬ 
gin  with  3  to  6  minutes  of  extremely  soft 
playing  of  long,  sustained  tones.  Begin 
with  P  (fourth  line)  and  hold  each  tone 
at  least  20  slow  counts  as  softly  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  without  any  waver  in  breath 
Aow  so  as  to  keep  pitch  from  changing. 
Next,  take  F3  above  the  starting  tone 
then  Ett  below  the  starting  tone,  etc.,  al¬ 
ternating  back  and  forth,  one  half  step 
above  the  last  high  note  then  one  half 
step  lower  than  the  last  low  note,  as 
.shown  in  Exercise  1,  until  you  go  as  high 
as  you  can  without  pressure  on  your 
mouthpiece.  Mark  your  highest  note  and 
rest  your  Ups  for  a  few  seconds  away 
from  the  mouthpiece. 

f.  High  and  Loir  Tones.  To  get  the 
high  notes,  press  your  lips  closer  together 
In  the  center,  roll  the  red  portion  slightly 
inward,  use  more  breath,  blow  upward  to¬ 
ward  top  of  rim,  tighten  cheeks  (upward 
rather  than  outward).  To  get  the  low 
notes,  form  lips  as  in  saying  letter  “O", 
roll  your  Ups  out,  open  them,  drop  your 
chin,  blow  downward,  and  use  lots  of 
breath. 


No.  1  of  a  series  on  the  why  of 
Fronk  instrument  quality.  Watch  for  the  next  message. 


Superbly  Made  To  Play  ^ 
Better . Last  Longer^ 


(1  . .  V  ,  -fKf 

'-ly  ' 


STARTS  WITH  THE  BRASS 

Tone  that  thrills  can  come  only  from  special- 
formula  brass.  William  Frank  Brass  is  made  to 
our  own  specifications,  developed  through  40 
years’  research.  It  is  fine-grained,  non-porous 
and  ductile  with  a  wonderfully  rich  color.  The 
bell  metal  is  specially  tempered.  Slide  tubing  is 
specially  treated.  The  results  are  written  in  the 
clear,  rich  vibrant  tone  which  has  always  been 
a  trademark  of  William  Frank  instruments.  You 
Can^BANK  on  a  FRANK.  ■ 

'  WRIT!  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  BROCHURE 


BAND  INSTRUMENTS 

•  Made-  by  William  Frank  Company 

Exclusive  Distributors  { 

TARG  &  DINNER,  Inc.,  425  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  5 
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g.  Lip  aiurs  /or  Building  Lip».  Let’s 
spend  about  5  minutes  of  our  lesson  on 
lip  slurs  to  strengthen  your  Ups  and  make 
your  control  of  tone  more  flexible.  Begin 
with  the  slur  of  the  perfect  fourths  as 
shown  below  in  Exercise  2.  Attack  only 
the  first  note  of  each  set  of  slurs  and  glide 
smoothly  to  the  next  tone  by  increasing 
your  breath  pressure,  blowing  upward, 
tightening  the  lip  muscles  at  the  center 
and  slightly  at  the  corners,  rolling  in  red 
of  the  lips  a  little,  raising  cheek  muscles 
and  back  of  your  tongue. 

If  the  fourths  are  easy  for  you,  try 
some  lip  slurs  in  sixths  and  octaves.  Each 
pair  of  notes  is  played  in  the  same  posi¬ 
tion,  using  alternate  positions  when  nec¬ 
essary.  The  sixths  start  from  F  (fourth 
line)  up  to  D  in  first  position,  and  follow 
down  in  half  steps  using  each  position 
down  to  low  Bb{  (second  line),  repeating 
each  slur.  Start  your  octave  slurs  at  Bb; 
(second  line)  seventh  position,  slurring  up 
to  Bl;  (first  space  above  staff).  Each  slur 
is  repeated  before  going  to  the  next  po¬ 
sition.  Play  each  slur  as  so'ftly  as  pos- 
.sible  using  quarter  notes  and  go  up  to 
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Old  woy  hyperbolic 
XiW/  •/  0  9  mi  /d  400n 

IT  UNABLE  TO  TRY  IT 
AT  YOUR  DEALER 
WRITE  DIRECrr  TO 

Th«  J.  W.  Cauffman  Co. 

ISIO  8TE3UJNO  AVE  EUCHAItT,  INDIANA 


KING  ROSS 

TROMBONE 

MOUTHPIEC^E 


Tomorrow's  Mouthpiaco  Today 


KING  ROSS 


70-22  35tli  Avanua 
lodnoa  Haights.  N.  T. 
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H 
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Stafa  “Suparior"  Bran  Quintal  from  ChaHanooga  Canfral  High  School.  Jack  Vin- 
canf,  Franch  Horn,  Bill  Moora,  Franeh  Horn,  Warran  Bibay,  trombona,  Diracfor  B.  H. 
Walkar,  Bill  Smith,  eornaf,  and  Antonio  Holland,  cornat.  Numbar  used  was  "Polo- 
naira  Militaira"  Op.  40,  No.  I  by  Chopin. 


the  limit  of  your  range.  Be  sure  to  rest 
your  Ups  a  second  or  two  when  they  feel 
the  least  bit  tired. 

h.  Tonguing  (ordinarg  detached).  Now, 
let's  spend  2  or  3  minutes  of  our  pri¬ 
vate  lesson  on  ordinary  detached  tonguing 
for  study  of  attack,  release,  spacing, 
grouping,  etc.  This  style  of  tonguing  is  es¬ 
pecially  used  in  fast  movements  and 
marches.  Begin  with  Exercise  3  shown 
below.  Start  each  tone  as  in  pronouncing 
the  syllable  “toe”  or  “ta"  by  withdrawing 
the  tip  of  your  tongue  from  the  tip  of  the 
upper  teeth  with  a  quick  and  precise  but 
relaxed  movement.  Your  attack  should  be 
clear  and  precise  as  in  Imitating  the  sound 
of  Jerking  a  stopper  from  a  Jug.  To  stop 
each  tone,  n>erely  stop  blowing.  Simple 
enough,  eh?  Do  not  use  the  tongue  to  stop 
the  tone  as  this  produces  a  disagreeable 
“tatt',  whereas  if  you  release  your  tone 
with  your  breath,  a  rounded  and  nicely 
fashioned  sound  is  produced.  Leave  a 
small  silence  of  about  a  sixteenth  rest 
between  the  whole,  half,  quarter  and 
eighth  notes  in  ordinary  detached  tongu¬ 
ing  unless  the  part  is  tq  be  played  le¬ 
gato  or  connected.  During  these  small 


silences,  do  not  take  breath  or  open  your 
lips  until  you  reach  a  comma.  Remem¬ 
ber  to  slightly  accent  every  four  eighth 
notes  and  every  eight  sixteenth  notes. 
This  places  the  emphasis  on  1  and  3  in 
4/4  time.  Repeat  the  above  exerci.se  using 
the  Note  Bb  (top  tine  bass  clef). 

i.  Legato  (connected)  Tonguing.  Now, 
for  2  or  3  minutes  on  legato  or  connected 
style  of  tonguing  in  which  there  is  no 
noticeable  silence  between  each  tone — in¬ 
stead  the  notes  are  smoothly  connected. 
You  are  to  use  this  style  of  tonguing  es¬ 
pecially  in  slow  movements  and  smooth 
flowing  songs.  Practice  the  legato  exer¬ 
cise  below,  starting  the  first  note  under 
the  long,  curved  line  with  the  ordinary 
"toe”  or  “ta”  attack,  and  then  keep  your 
breath  flowing  with  as  little  interference 
in  the  breath  flow  as  possible  as  you  soft 
tongue  the  other  notes  under  each  curve. 
Do  this  with  a  gentle  caressing  move¬ 
ment  of  your  tongue  in  the  roof  of  your 
mouth,  as  in  singing  the  syllable  “doe”. 
I  suggest  that  you  first  try  the  exercise  by 
singing  the  syllables  “Toe,  doe,  doe,  doe”, 
then  play  it  on  your  trombone  imitating 
the  tongue  movements  you  used  in  sing¬ 
ing. 


Your  columnltf  domonsfrating  taaching  and  playing  of  brass  insfrumanfs  fo  tha 
diracfors  and  studants  atfanding  tha  East  Tannassaa  Junior  Clinic,  Evaratt  High 
School,  Maryvilla,  Fabruary  2,  3  and  4, 
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Next,  practice  for  2  or  3  minutes  the 
legato  -(connected)  tonguing  on  a  series 
of  different  tones  as  shown  in  Exercise  5 
in  which  slurring  is  impossible  without 
smearing,  but  in  which  you  may  imitate 
a  slur  by  use  of  your  connected  tonguing 
Attack  with  "toe"  the  first  tone  under  the 
curved  line  and  then  soft  tongue  with 
"doe"  each  of  the  other  tones  as  you 
quickly  and  smoothly  shift  the  slide  so 
that  the  slide  and  the  soft  attack  occur 
exactly  at  the  same  time.  If  you  do  this 
exercise  correctly,  you  should  not  get 
any  smearing  effect  as  you  change  notes. 
Each  change  of  notes  should  sound  as  if 
they  were  completely  slurred  on  a  bari¬ 
tone. 

j.  Easy  Solo.  Now,  let’s  spend  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  lesson  doing  a  brief  stroll 
through  an  easy  solo.  The  solo  selected  for 
this  lesson  is  "Apollo”  by  Porrest  Buch- 
tel.  Tes,  it  is  easy.  Remember  my  daily 
plea  Is  "study  the  easier  solos  and  play 
them  well  rather  than  murder  the  diffi¬ 
cult  ones.”  The  beginning  section  (6)  to 
(13),  marked  Andante  probably  should 
be  played  seml-legato  (almost  smoothly 
connected)  for  the  most  part,  or,  at  least, 
sustain  each  note  full  value  and  play  it 
in  a  broad,  full,  singing  syle.  Try  to  keep 
the  breath  and  tone  flowing  continuously 
from  comma  to  comma  but  be  sure  to 
either  tongue  or  soft  tongue  each  note 
just  as  the  slide  reaches  the  positions. 
The  third  note  from  beginning  is  an  eighth 
following  a  dotted  quarter  note  and  should 
be  marked  with  a  long  mark  over  it.  Do 
this  with  red  pencii  to  remind  you  to  play 
It  full  value.  The  same  holds  true  of  the 
eighth  following  the  dotted  quarter  in  the 
fourth  measure  before  (13).  Try  giving 
a  little  emphasis  to  the  first  note  at  (5). 
Also  same  at  first  note  of  the  fifth  mea.s- 
ure  after  (5).  Give  the  dotted  eighth  note 
followed  by  the  sixteenth  In  measures  2, 
4  and  6  after  (5)  full  value;  that  Is, 
play  it 


C/f 


and  not 

rjr- 

Piay  (13)  a  iittle  faster  and  more 
spirited.  Use  a  more  detached  style  of 
tonguing  in  order  to  give  musicai  con¬ 
trast  for  four  measures.  Then  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  section  to  (21)  should  be 
played  in  the  slower,  broad,  singing  style 
as  In  the  beginning. 

Play  (29)  to  (45)  in  light  spirited  style, 
using  detached  and  staccato  tonguing. 
.Slightly  emphasize  the  first  note  of  the 
first  measure  of  each  phrase  to  add 
rhythm.  At  (49)  play  more  softly  and 
more  smoothly  connected  for  eight  meas¬ 
ures,  then  begin  using  the  spirited,  de¬ 
tached  style  of  tonguing  again  and  con¬ 
tinue  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
solo. 

Remember  to  observe  all  the  contrasts 
in  tempo,  accents  and  other  expression 
marks.  Try  to  produce  some  slight  con¬ 
trast  in  phrasing  as  often  as  you  think 
will  be  within  the  bounds  of  good  musical 
taste. 

I  hope  this  one-hour  lesson  will  be  as 
practical  and  beneficial  to  you  as  It  has 
been  to  other  private  pupils,  such  as  the 
one  whose  picture  appears  with  this  col¬ 
umn. 


studants  alka  agra*  "thara’s  na  | 

mawthplaca  ta  caaipara  whh  ■rlNiart."  i 

! 

Lacal  IriNiart  rfairfars  ara  praparai  j 

*  i 

ta  ha^  aach  awslclan  salact  tka 
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fisJuauMwn,,  ^  Sand, 
and  OjtchaAbua 

By  Dr.  John  Paul  Jones 

Head,  Music  Department 
Delta  State  College 
Cleveland,  Mississippi 


Our  music  department  and  campus  has 
been  a  bee-hive  of  activity  the  last  three 
weeks  because  we  have  been  having  a 
series  of  instrumental  clinics.  As  far  as 
this  column  is  concerned,  we  are  inter¬ 
ested  most  in  the  first  of  these  which 
was  our  percussion  clinic.  It  was,  in¬ 
deed,  a  glorious  sight  to  see  about  sixty 
drummers  and  their  directors  gathered 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  more  about 
the  playing  of  drums.  . 

Miss  Grace  Kelly,  director  of  band  at 
Itta  Bena,  Mississippi,  and  considered 
one  of  the  finest  drummers  in  the  state, 
was  chief  Instructor  for  the  i)ercu88lon 
clinic  and  presented  a  .splendid  demon¬ 
stration  of  rudimental  playing  and  then 
completed  the  demonstration  with  a  per¬ 
formance  of  one  of  her  drum  ensembies. 
By  meeting  in  groups  according  to  state 
classification,  each  group  or  section  was 
rehearsed  in  the  state  required  band  num¬ 
ber.  At  a  later  meeting,  these  groups 


received  considerable  practice  on  their 
•selected  contest  numbers.  Again,  the 
drummers  were  grouped  according  to  in¬ 
struments;  ail  snare  drums  together,  all 
cymbals  and  base  drums  together,  and 
all  tympani  in  another  group.  The  bell 
lyre  was  grouped  with  the  tympani.  In 
these  sectional  meetings,  specific  prob¬ 
lems  concerning  these  particular  instru¬ 
ments  were  studied  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  answer  ail  questions.  At  the 
final  meeting,  the  writer  concluded  with 
a  session  on  materials  and  methods  for 
drums. 

The  succe.ss  of  this  percussion  clinic 
was  recognized  by  all  and  we  are  looking 
forward  to  repeating  it  again  next  year 
at  which  time  we  will  probably  have  It 
earlier  in  the  year  so  that  its  good  may 
be  felt  the  balance  of  the  year. 

It  seems  to  me  that  at  least  a  slight 
review  of  the  proceedings  might  well  be 
in  order.  L,a.st  month,  I  promised  an 


article  on  the  actual  application  of  rudi¬ 
ments  to  the  reading  of  drum  music.  This 
may  come  later  for  I  do  want  to  get 
some  of  our  clinic  material  into  good  use. 
The  following  questions  were  asked  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  and  the  answers  are  approxi¬ 
mately  as  given  at  that  rime. 

QuetHoH :  "Should  tympany  heads  be 
left  tight  or  under  tension  when  the  in¬ 
strument  is  not  in  user’ 

Aiisicer;  Yes,  the  heads  should  be  left 
tight  in  order  to  keep  a  decent  collar  and 
thus  keep  the  tuning  range.  If  this  is 
not  done  there  is  danger  of  .some  shrink¬ 
age. 

QueatiOH :  "How  can  the  head  of  the 
tympani  be  tightened  when  the  head  is 
already  pulled  down  as  far  as  it  will 
goT’ 

Anatcer:  The  head  in  this  case  had 
been  stretched  Just  about  as  much  as  it 
could  be.  The  head  should  be  released 
from  tension  then  with  a  wet  cloth  or 
sponge  wipe  the  top  side  of  the  head 
thoroughly,  being  careful  not  to  get  water 
under  the  hoop.  After  wetting  the  head, 
the  head  should  be  tightened  until  there 
is  a  collar  of  about  half  an  inch  or  so. 
By  the  time  the  head  has  dried  It  will 
have  drawn  up  and  ail  the  slack  will 
have  disappeared.  If  water  is  allowed  to 
get  under  the  hoop,  there  is  a  danger  of 
tearing  the  head  if  tension  is  placed  on 
the  head  before  it  dries. 

Question;  "What  part  should  be  played 
on  the  bell  lyre?" 

Aastccr;  Too  often  the  bell  lyre  is 
given  any  part  which  is  playable  in  the 
key  of  C — the  oboe  part,  a  transposed 
cornet  part,  or  most  anything  not  being 
used  by  someone  else.  The  bell  lyre  de¬ 
serves  better  attention  than  this ;  it  also 
needs  careful  handling  since  any  part  it 
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play*  will  sound  very  iironiinent.  Bell 
lyre  parts  should  be  written  especially 
for  this  Instrument.  All  rapid  passages  or 
runs  should  be  eliminated,  using  only  the 
bare  melody  or  skeleton  outline  of  It. 
Occasional  chords  sound  good,  and  playing 
with  two  mallets  increases  the  value  of 
the  bell  lyre  considerably.  Also,  the  bell 
lyre  should  not  be  used  continuously.  To 
do  so  makes  for  monotony  and  the  novelty 
of  the  instrument  is  lost. 

Qiirsfion;  “What  can  be  done  to  snare 
drum  heads  when  they  have  been 
tightened  so  far  they  can  not  be  tightened 
any  more?” 

Ansicer;  A  snare  drum  head  in  this 
condition  should  be  re-set.  Remove  the 
head,  wet  it  and  remove  it  from  the 
hoop.  Then  treat  It  as  a  new  head,  soak¬ 
ing  it  thoroughly  and  re-tucking  it  on 
the  flesh  hoop.  Puli  the  head  just  slightly 
over  the  edge  of  the  drum  shell  when 
tightening — Just  enough  to  set  and  shape 
the  head  to  the  shell. 

Question :  "Where  is  the  proper  spot 
to  strike  a  drum?" 

Aiisu'er:  It  would  not  be  too  far  oft 
to  ask  back:  “what  kind  of  a  drum?" 
A  snare  drum  gives  Its  best  respon.se 
when  struck  directly  in  the  center  and, 
if  necessary,  a  spot  about  the  sise  of  a 
half  dollar  should  be  marked  In  pencil 
in  the  exact  center.  All  sticking  should 
then  be  done  within  this  spot.  The  ba.ss 
drum  is  an  exception  to  this  rule  and  so 
is  the  tympanl.  These  two  instruments 
respond  best  when  hit  off-center.  A  di¬ 
rect  hit  'in  the  center  of  either  a  bass 
drum  or  the  tympani  only  results  in  a 
dull  “thud"  of  no  musical  value.  The 
most  musical  spot  can  be  found  easily 
by  starting  at  the  rim  and  striking  the 
drum  .  everal  strokes  in  succession,  mov¬ 
ing  toward  the  center  in  so  doing.  You 
will  find  one  place  which  seems  to  give 
the  best  tone.  This  place  may  vary 
slightly  due  to  sise  and  condition  of  the 
drum. 

Question:  “Is  there  any  value  in  pro¬ 
moting  drum  ensembles  or  in  u.sing  the 
drum  section  as  a  performing  ensemble?” 

Atiatoer;  If  there  is  any  value  to  be 
derived  from  any  ensemble  work  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  to  be  found  in  the  drum  en¬ 
semble.  Unity  and  precision  is  some¬ 
thing  to  be  most  desired  in  the  drum  sec¬ 
tion  and  plenty  of  ensemble  experience 
will  attain  this  better  than  anything  else. 
However,  drummers  should  not  i>erform 
continuously  on  the  same  instrument  but 
.should  move  around  between  numbers, 
changing  from  one  instrument  to  the 
other.  I  would  not  advise  this  for  con¬ 
test  purposes  but  I  would  for  practice 
and  concert.  A  drummer  who  understands 
only  one  Instrument  is.  Indeed,  of  value 
but  not  as  valuable  as  he  would  be  if 
he  were  able  to  help  in  any  part  of  the 
section. 

Question:  “Should  the  arms  of  the 
snare  drummer  be  raised  high  in  the  air 
when  playing?” 

Asairer;  Yes,  a  certain  amount  of  show¬ 
manship  is  necessary  in  the  drum  sec¬ 
tion  and  on  parade  especially  should  this 
showmanship  be  exhibited.  There  is  one 
caution,  however.  Too  much  “show-off" 
is  not  good  at  any  time  and  there  is 
nothing  better  than  good,  solid,  business¬ 
like  playing.  Stick  twirling  in  not  a  part 
of  concert  drumming. 

The  entire  clinic  day  was  spent  in  flnd- 
Ing  good  answers  to  good  questions — 
sensible,  every-day  questions  which  will 
make  better  playing  drumnters,  and  make 
drummers  better  acquainted  with  the  up¬ 
keep  of  drum  equipment. 

(Please  turn  to  page  56) 
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Most  Common  Faults 

Question:  A  very  well  known  Music 
Supervisor  and  Director  has  just  written 
asking  "What  are  the  moat  common  faults 
of  the  average  flutist  f”  He  has  gone  on  to 
say  that  "For  political  reasons — or  call 
them  what  you  may — I  am  going  to  ask 
that  my  name  and  address  not  be  used, 
should  you  care  to  make  a  part  of  this 
letter  a  constituent  of  your  regular  col¬ 
umn  In  The  SCHOOL,  MUSICIAN.  It  is 
my  duty  to  instruct  all  instrumentalists — 
or  at  least  to  supervise  such  instruction — 
that  has  to  do  with  regular  members  of 
our  musical  organisations.  The  flutists 
constitute  my  greatest  problem,  and  that 
is  because  I  have  had  little  authentic  flute 
instruction,  and  owing  to  an  abnormally 
thick  lower  lip,  I  can  not  produce  a  flute 
tone  of  Inspirational  quality.  Years  ago 
when  I  was  located  in  Illinois,  you  came 
to  my  assistance  in  a  really  big  way. 
Please  know  that  your  flne  co-operation  is 
very  greatly  appreciated.” 

Ansicer;  Tours  is  a  good  question  and 
we  feel  sure  that  It  will  be  of  Interest  to 
many  who  are  faced  with  the  same  prob¬ 
lem.  Instead  of  advising  in  the  negative — 
that  is  by  stating  the  common  faults — 
we  will  follow  along  the  lines  of  the  af¬ 
firmative.  We  are  hoping  that  all  readers 
Interested  in  the  art  of  Flute  Playing,  will 
adhere  most  religiously  to  the  rules 
herein  suggested.  Here  they  are; 

Correct  position  of  the  hands  is  of 
great  importance.  Keep  the  Angers — of 
both  hands — in  a  curved  position.  Just 
as  though  grasping  an  imaginary  baseball. 
Play  with  the  tips  of  the  Angers,  keeping 
them  Just  above  the  keys  at  all  times. 
Avoid  raising  the  fingers  any  higher  than 
is  necessary  in  order  to  let  the  keys  open, 
when  released  from  flngei*  pressure.  Never 
allow  the  little  finger  left,  to  come  at  rest 
underneath  the  G  sharp  key.  Let  the 
thumb  of  the  right  hand  be  curved  for¬ 
ward  slightly  and  rest  directly  under  the 
let  triller  key.  To  shove  it  away  up  to¬ 
wards  the  head-joint  is  to  bring  about 
great  handicap  in  fingering. 

If  this  is  not  clear  to  you.  Just  take 
your  hand  off  the  flute  and  point  your 
right  thumb  as  far  as  you  can  to  the  left. 


and  then  try  to  Anger  an  imaginary  rapid 
passage.  Now  hold  your  thumb  Just  be¬ 
neath  the  first  and  second  Angers  and  try 
it  again.  You  will  be  happily  amazed  at 
the  pleasant  result.  Be  sure  to  keep  little 


Anger  right  on  the  D  sharp  key  on  all 
tones  except  low  D,  C  sharp  and  C,  middle 
D  (natural)  and  the  high  C — in  altissimo, 
the  highest  C  on  your  flute.  When  play¬ 
ing  a  high  B  flat  or  B  natural — in  altis¬ 
simo — and  in  pianosslmo  effect,  it  is: — 
on  many  flutes — necessary  to  let  the  D 
sharp  key  be  closed.  In  rapidly  played 
passages  where  the  slur  covers  over  all,  it 
is  often  better  to  let  the  little  Anger  right, 
rest  on  the  D  sharp  key. 

When  we  speak  of  letting  “four  right” 
rest  upon  the  D  sharp  key,  we  mean  that 
enough  pressure  should  be  used  to  keep 
the  D  sharp  key  open.  When  making  a 
slur  from  low  C  or  O  sharp  to  D  sharp, 
be  sure  that  the  little  Anger  slides  from 
one  key  to  the  next  with  enough  pressure 
to  hold  the  low  keys  down,  and  to  open 
the  D  sharp  key  when  it  is  reached.  Re¬ 
versed  action  demands  the  same  physical 
effort  Be  sure  that  the  first  Anger  left  is 
raised  off  the  C  key  when  playing  middle 
D,  D  sharp  and  E  flat 

This  is  a  common  fault  and  one  that 
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would  be  not  only  seen  but  heard  by  any 
first  class  flutist.  Ebccept  In  trllle  or  play¬ 
ing  very  rapid  passages,  the  2nd  finger 
F  sharp  should  be  avoided.  Be  sure  to 
make  the  F  sharps  with  3rd  right  when¬ 
ever  possible.  For  the  most  part  this  rule 
should  apply  to  the  high  F  sharp  too. 
However,  we  have  found  many  flutes  that 
came  through  our  repair  shop,  that 
seemed  to  respond  more  easily,  and  to  be 
in  better  tune  and  of  better  tone  quality. 
In  the  third  register,  should  the  2nd  finger 
right  be  used.  Should  you  be  so  handi¬ 
capped  with  such  an  instrument,  then  let 
your  desire  for  pleasant  results  be  the 
guide.  Every  month  many  of  our  readers 
ask  about  the  use  of  the  B  flat  thumb 
key. 

All  artist  flutists  avoid  the  use  of  this 
key  as  much  as  possible.  It  Is  well  to  do 
that,  so  that  you  are  not  confused  when 
this  key  must  be  avoided,  as  in  playing 
in  five  or  more  sharps,  or  In  six  or  more 
flats. 

This  Is  true  In  the  key  of  D  flat  also, 
and  that,  when  the  high  G  flat  is  en¬ 
countered.  High  F  sharp  and  G  flat  can¬ 
not  be  played  with  the  B  flat  thumb  key 
pressed  down.  The  exception  to  this  rule 
of  “No  B  flat  thumb  key”  is  when  very 
rapid  arpeggios — as  In  G  minor,  or  dimin¬ 
ished  running  chords  using  the  B 
flat,  etc.,  or  In  the  so  called  Harmonic 
fingering  as  concerning  the  high  F  to  E. 
and  many  other  such  combinations.  Be 
sure  to  play  in  tune  so  far  as  it  is  pos¬ 
sible. 

Avoid  rolling  your  flute  in  and  out  while 
playing,  and  BE  SURE  that  all  three  Ds 
on  your  flute  are  In  tune  with  themselves. 
This  can  be  cared  for  by  the  cork  adjust¬ 
ment  in  the  head-joint.  Approximately, 
this  cork  should  be  set  at  17  V4  millimeters 
from  the  center  of  the  embouchure.  After 
that,  adjust  your  head-cork  to  the  place 
where  the  three  Ds  are  In  tune.  If  upper 
notes  are  sharp,  then  the  cork  should  be 
moved  backwards — towards  the  small  end 
— reverse  this  order  If  high  tones  are  "flat. 
Note:  Under  ordinary  circumstances  it 
would  take  a  flute  student  several  years 
under  a  fine  instructor  to  gain  all  details 
of  technique  as  herein  offered  you.  That 
It  is  terribly  condensed,  we  know,  but 
there  are  some  who  will  profit  by  every 
statement. 

We  do  hope  that  you  are  one  of  these 
serious  students.  Your  questions  will  be 
as  a  pleasure  to  us,  and  complete  co-op¬ 
eration  has  been  yours  ever  since  we 
wrote  our  first  column  In  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  In  1937. 

“Clear  across  town?" 

"That  is  too  far  to  go 
for  a  Flute  Lesson" 

Oueation;  A  Mr.  Ettleman — living  in  a- 
city  of  some  four  hundred  people — has 
written  us  to  this  effect:  “My  daughter 
seems  to  be  blessed  with  a  natural  talent 
for  playing  the  flute.  We  live  In  the  north 
part  of  the  city,  and  there  is  an  artist 
flutist  and  Instructor  who  lives  on  the 
south  side.  My  daughter  took  two  lessons 
from  him  and  then  decided  that  it  was  too 
much  of  a  trip,  so  has  been  working  ‘on 
her  own’.  Since  she  Is  determined  to  do 
this,  I  will  very  greatly  appreciate  your 
.«endlng  me  any  literature  that  you  feel 
she  should  have.” 

Answer:  Under  separate  cover  we  are 
sending  to  you  the  desired  material.  If 
any  questions  arise  as  to  proper  use  of  It, 
or  If  all  is  not  completely  understood,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you.  Here  is 
some  Information  that  may  induce  your 
daughter  to  change  her  mind  about 
“crossing  the  city”  to  take  a  lesson.  On 


Important 

features 

•  Accurate  Pitch 

•  Flawless  Intonation 

•  Massive  Strength 

Head  joint  has 
proper  parabolic 
pattern  — a  design 
for  easy  blowing. 


Rib  type  mounting 
permits  reliable, 
fast,  key  action. 


Drawn  tone  holes 
'  for  accurate  tuning. 


pntm.  mwKUMm  «  cou  /««. 

3d-11  Ibirty-TMrd  Street 
long  Wand  Qty  1,  N.  Y. 
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How  to  Compose  and  Arrange 


Jha,  QompoMiM. 

and.  OjUumqaAA.  (J&uWl 

By  C.  Wallace  Gould 

Dirtcfor,  [)«pt.  of  Music 
Soufhorn  Stato  Toochon  Collogo 
Springfield,  South  Dekote 


Saturdays,  we  accept  no  Denver  students, 
and  that,  for  the  reason  that  our  whole 
day  Is  filled  to  overfiowlne,  with  students 
that  come  from  out  of  the  city.  Some  of 
them  come  even  from  Nebraska,  Kansas 
and  Wyoming.  Of  course  these  students 
come  only  every  two  or  three  or  maybe 
every  four  weeks.  We  have  one  young 
lady  student  who  comes  from  right  near 
the  Colorado-Nebraska  line.  Her  good 
mother  drives  her  in  some  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  and  she  has  not  mi.ssed  a 
single  appointment  In  over  a  year.  I  am 
sending  to  this  column,  a  photograph  of 
this  highly  admired  student  Her  name 
is  Jackie  Morgan,  and  she  hails  from 
Sterling,  Colorado. 

Does  she  look  sad  or  abused  or  un¬ 
happy  because  of  her  three  hundred  mite 
trip  for  each  fiute  lesson?  All  of  you  who 
look  at  her  smiling  countenance  will  of 
course  vote  NO.  Jackie  Is  doing  a  wonder¬ 
ful  Job  with  her  flute  and  all  other  school 
subjects.  She  Is  admired  and  loved  by  all 
who  know  her. 

In  so  many  instances  we  long  for  and 
admire  the  blessings  that  seem  fairly  out 
of  our  reach,  and  there  are  a  few  that  will 
struggle  on  and  on  against  all  odds,  in 
order  to  secure  and  to  enjoy  and  to  profit 
by  them.  Then  there  are  others  that  will 
literally  Ignore  those  that  are  near  at 
hand,  or  in  other  words,  those  that  can 
be  served  us  on  "a  golden  platter”. 

Come  on,  little  daughter  Ettleman,  let's 
take  advantage  of  this  golden  opportunity 
that  seems  to  be  yours.  Just  catch  that 
bus  at  next  arranged  les.son  time,  sit  back 
there  in  ease  while  reading  your  favorite 
magasine  or  other  bit  of  literature,  and 
contrast  your  situation  with  that  of 
Jackie,  who  is  riding  thru  heat,  cold,  rain 
or  snow.  In  an  effort  to  duplicate  your 
wonderful  opportunity. 


From  time  to  time  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  this  column,  I  plan  to  discuss 
some  of  the  problems  of  arranging  for 
dance  band.  Not  that  I  intend  to  go 
overboard  for  the  ‘hep-cats’  or  turn  each 
issue  into  a  ‘Jam-session’  for  promoting 
bigger  and  better  ‘Be-Bop*  'swingaroos', 
but  rather,  recognising  that  the  dance 
band  has  a  legitimate  and  continuing 
place  in  the  modern  musical  scene,  I  am 
going  to  attempt  to  point  out  some  of  the 
defects  of  some  of  our  modern  arrange¬ 
ments,  where  there  are  defects,  and  at 
the  same  time  try  to  present  some  con¬ 
structive  crKiclsm  that  It  is  to  be  hoped 
might  lead  to  better  arrangements  in  the 
future.  In  this  latter  attempt  I  am  going 
to  need  the  assistance  of  all  of  our  read¬ 
ers  and  I  do  hope  that  those  of  you  who 
are  interested  In  this  project  will  write  in 
to  me  with  your  ideas  and  suggestions. 

Recently,  the  young  fellow  that  plays 
piano  regularly  with  our  local  college 
dance  band  was  unable  to  be  present  at 
one  of  our  college  dances.  For  this  rea- 
.son,  and  knowing  that  years  ago  I  had 
played  piano  for  a  time  with  a  dance  band 


in  eastern  New  York  state,  some  of  the 
other  boys  in  the  band  came  around  at 
the  last  minute  to  see  if  I  wouldn't  fill 
in  for  the  evening's  engagement. 

I  agreed,  my  heart  being  full  of  com- 
l>aesion  at  the  moment  for  their  unhappy 
predicament,  and  so,  for  the  ensuing  three 
hours,  I  had  a  perfectly  delightful  time 
trying  to  beat  the  stuffings  out  of  a  bat¬ 
tered  old  upright  piano  for  the  lofty  pur¬ 
pose  of  imparting  a  little  solid  rhythm  to 
the  'tout-ensemble'.  That  I  must  have 
succeeded  admirably  can  best  be  Judged 
by  the  fact  that  after  an  entire  evening 
during  which  I  scarcely  heard  a  note  that 
I  was  playing  and  during  which  from  time 
to  time  the  boys  in  the  band  kept  shouting 
to  me  to  play  louder,  I  ended  up  with  a 
case  of  very  sore  fingers  and  the  pleasant 
assurances  on  the  part  of  some  of  my 
faculty  colleagues  that  I  had  a  nice  in¬ 
dividualistic  style  and  ought  to  play  more 
often  with  the  local  boys!  Such  sweet 
praise  for  that  rare  opportunity  to  exer¬ 
cise  my  arm  muscles  so  thoroughly  on  a 
poor  defenseless  instrument  that  had  no 
chance  to  come  back  at  me  and  really  tell 
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Leading  schools  and  directors  say  that  MITCHELL 
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me  what  a  ‘lousy'  Job  I  was  doing  to  it 
with  my  sledge  hammer  stroke  ! 

All  of  which  leads  to  the  principal  the¬ 
sis  of  this  particular  article,  namely  this, 
that  the  average  dance  band  pianist 
doesn't  have  much  chance  to  do  other 
than  I  did  during  my  evening  of  torture — 
In  other  words,  beat  out  chords  by  the 
yard  with  never  a  chance  for  a  solo  or 
with  never  a  chance  for  artistic  self-ex¬ 
pression. 

I  well  know  that  there  are  some  of 
our  readers  of  The  SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN 
who  will  cour.,.er  to  this  by  pointing  out 
the  very  insigniflcant  role  the  mellophone, 
or  even  French  Horn,  has  to  play  in  the 
average  band  selection.  And  perhaps  the 
analogy  that  they  can  draw  here  is  meri¬ 
torious  or  Is  sufficient  refutation  to  my 
rontention  that  the  piano  should  be  given 
a  much  more  important  and  interesting 
part  to  play  in  the  average  dance  band 
arrangement. 

Nevertheless,  I  maintain  that  an  occa¬ 
sional  piano  solo  interspersed  from  time  to 
time  will  add  much  variety  to  an  arrange¬ 
ment  and  at  the  same  time  offer  a  pleas¬ 
ant  relief  to  the  Jittery  nerves  and  Jangled 
ears  of  a  long-.sufterlng  public  that  has 
to  take  all  this  cacophonous  hash  in  large 
doses. 

One  of  my  principal  objections  to  the 
majority  of  dance  band  arrangements  is 
that  they  are  In  most  cases  much  too 
stereotyped.  The  saxs.  have  a  swing,  then 
the  cornets,  then.  If  he  is  lucky,  the  tuba 
player  has  a  chance  to  exhale  a  few  well- 
chosen  "burps”  while  the  trombone  player 
bleats  In  the  style  of  a  sick  nanny  goat 
l.mking  for  her  philandering  mate.  And. 
of  course,  while  all  this  is  going  on  the 
poor,  lonesome,  and  forgotten  piano  player 
keeps  right  on  In  his  own  self-effacing 
way  of  tossing  off  chords  by  the  thou¬ 
sand  and  with  no  other  reward  In  sight 
than  the  hope  that  after  the  evening  Is 
all  over  he  can  go  home  to  bed,  to  sweet 
dreams,  and  to  oblivion. 

Why  do  arrangers  have  to  so  frequently 
show  so  little  originality?  I  am  well  aware 
that  many  of  the  so-called  name  bands 
employ  their  own  special  arrangers  who 
get  paid  good  money  for  grinding  out 
arrangements  suited  to  the  capabilities 
of  the  particular  bands  for  which  they 
work.  And  from  time  to  time  a  few  of 
these  arrangements  show  a  little  orig¬ 
inality  In  their  construction. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  dance  bands  around  the 
country  have  to  content  themselves  with 
stock  arrangements.  These  are  neither 
tailored  to  measure  nor  do  they  have  the 
commendable  virtue  of  revealing  the 
bands  that  play  them  in  an  individualistic 
light. 

It  is  quite  true  that  many  dance  bands 
never  give  the  arranger  a  fair  chance. 
In  other  words,  instead  of  playing  the 
arrangement  as  written,  they  frequently 
cut  it  down  to  slie,  or  In  common  par¬ 
lance,  they  play  what  they  call  "Intro" 
(introduction),  three  socks  (refrains), 
and  let  it  go  at  that.  Oftentimes  some  of 
the  best  parts  of  an  arrangement  are  thus 
omitted  and,  of  course,  this  is  no  fault 
of  the  arranger. 

It  Is  also  true  that  some  dance  bands 
have  to  put  up  with  pianists  who  lack 
the  requisite  technic  to  surmount  the  ob¬ 
stacles  of  a  difficult  solo  part — if  such 
might  be  included  In  the  part.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  many  bands  with 
flne  pianists  who  are  .sufficiently  original 
in  outlook  to  have  the  sense  to  utilise 
the  talents  at  their  disposal  and  to  alter 
these  stock  .nrrangementa  In  order  to 
rn.ske  a  place  for  the  pianist  to  show  off 
his  virtuosity  to  best  advantage. 


However,  despite  the  fact  that  many 
bands  are  solving  the  problem  of  poor 
arrangements  by  doctoring  these  up,  this 
does  not  excuse  the  fact  that  the  vast 
majority  of  dance  band  arrangements  are 
tasteless,  commonplace,  and  stereotyped 
to  the  Nth  degree.  It  Is  true  that  the 
addition  of  a  vocal  chorus  now  and  then 
by  a  vocal  soloist  with  the  band  affords 
a  pleasant  relief  to  the  otherwise  monoto¬ 
nous  effect.  It  Is  also  true  that  some 
band.s  are  using  the  marimba,  vibra-harp, 
xylophone,  etc.  to  good  advantage,  in  solo 
passages.  But  these,  more  often  than  not, 
are  additions  to  the  original  arrangement 
and  are  not  incorporated  into  it  by  the 
original  arranger. 

There  is  no  reason  on  earth  why  it 
shouldn't  be  feasible  to  make  stock  dance 
band  arrangements  more  Interesting  with 
more  variety  of  solo  Instrument  treatment. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  the  saxs.  or  the 
trumpets  to  have  the -best  passages  nine- 
tenths  of  the  time.  The  drums  should 
have  more  say,  likewise  the  trombone, 
likewise  the  vibra-harp  or  xylophone,  etc. 


It  wouldn't  even  hurt  now  and  then  to 
give  the  grandiose  tuba  and  ‘‘bull  fiddle” 
their  solo  parts.  It  might  startle  the 
public  at  first,  but  I  am  sure  that  the 
public  could  get  used  to  it. 

Perhaps  all  this  is  nothing  but  a  re¬ 
hash  of  the  age-old  argument  to  give 
each  instrument  In  the  ensemble  its  own 
chance  now  and  then  to  have  a  solo  ])as- 
•sage.  If  so,  I  am  for  this,  as  I  have 
always  been. 

But  more  than  tnis,  we  need  more 
variety  in  our  dance  band  arrangements. 
The  "hep-cats"  and  “Jitter-bugs”  can  still 
have  their  fling  while  the  pianists,  drum¬ 
mers,  trombone  players,  etc.  "cut  a  rug” 
now  and  then  in  their  own  right.  Liet's 
continue  to  make  with  the  ‘‘Jive”  and 
while  we  are  doing  it  make  our  arrange¬ 
ments  more  original  and  skillful.  At 
least,  I  hope  that  this  can  be  done  so  that 
I  will  never  again  have  to  spend  an  eve¬ 
ning  like  the  last  one  I  suffered  while 
trying  to  assert  my  rights  as  a  pianist 
hanging  against  an  ivory  fortress. 

See  you  next  month ! 


! 'Hiitn  I* 
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How  to  Play  the  Double  Reeds 
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By  Bob  Organ 

1512  Stout  St^  Donvor  2,  Colorado 


During  the  past  few  weeks  I've  at¬ 
tended  several  Conventions  of  Musical 
Organisations.  Have  also  conducted  sev¬ 
eral  Double  Reed  Clinics  taking  me  to 
Nebraska,  Kan.sas  and  of  course  Colo¬ 
rado.  At  two  of  the  clinics,  one  in  Colo¬ 
rado  and  one  in  Kansas,  the  same  sug¬ 
gestion  was  made  to  me — that  I  conduct 
a  similar  lecture  in  the  “Double  Reed 
Classroom”  so  that  its  readers  might 
benefit  as  well  as  the  relatively  limited 
attendance  attending  Clinic. 

After  thinking  it  over  for  a  couple  of 
days  I  realized  it  could  be  of  great 
value  to  readers  of  The  SCHOOL  MU¬ 
SICIAN,  both  students  and  Music  Super¬ 
visors. 

During  my  lectures  on  Double  Reed 
Instruments  for  Clinic  sessions,  I  follow 
a  pretty  close  outline  of  procedure  in 
order  to  completely  cover  the  subject  mat¬ 
ters  pertaining  to  them.  This  outline  is 
normally  divided  into  three  sections.  At 
the  completion  of  my  remarks  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  pertaining  to  each  section  I 
have  a  round  table  or  open  discussion  by 
the  class.  This  normally  brings  out  many 
points  of  interest  to  ever.vone  concerned. 

We  must  remember  these  Clinics  are 
usually  conducted  in  a  College  or  Univer¬ 
sity  with  all  the  Music  Supervisors  and 
Band  Directors  of  the  State  or  District 
invited  to  participate..  In  this  manner 
ideas  are  born,  many  problems  are  solved, 
the  exchange  of  thoughts,  methods  of  pro¬ 
cedure,  etcetera,  all  tend  to  broaden  ones 
knowledge  musically. 

My  last  Clinic  conducted  in  Kansas  was 
at  the  Fort  Hays  Kansas  State  College, 
Hays,  Kansas.  Harold  G.  Palmer,  Band 
Director.  Mr.  Palmer  is  better  known  in 
his  community  as  just  “Hal”.  Those  of  you 
who  might  be  acquainted  with  Hal  will 
know  him  to  be  a  wide  awake  young  fel¬ 
low  with  a  lot  on  the  ball.  Hal  thought 
enough  of  the  Double  Reed  Clinic  to  take 
minutes  on  it,  for  whjch  I’m  very  grate¬ 
ful  as  this  record  has  given  me  materials 
in  conversation  which  transpired  during 
the  open  discussions.  So  you  can  accept 
my  remarks  here,  quoting  discussions,  as 
being  authentic. 

The  trend  of  the  lecture  ran  like  this — 

Section  /.  The  Instrument.  A.  Physical 
construction.  B.  The  Reed. 

Section  II.  Tone  production.  A.  Em- 
bouchre.  B.  Type  of  Tone.  C.  Maintaining 
Pitch.  D.  Tonguing.  E.  Vibrato. 

Section  III.  A.  Equality  of  tone  in  all 
registers.  B.  Finger  technique.  C.  Devel¬ 
opment  of  alternate  fingerings  for  vel¬ 
ocity  and  smoothness.  D.  High  register. 

Let  us  begin  with  Section  I,  (The  In¬ 
strument,  A)  for  the  Oboe.  Primarily  the 
Oboe  is  constructed  physically  with  over¬ 
tones  breaking  in  octaves  or  12ths  aided 
of  course  with  two  octave  keys  and  a  half¬ 
hole. 

An  illustration  was  shown  on  a  black¬ 
board  by  writing  the  chromatic  scale  from 
low  C-eharp  on  the  Oboe  upward  thru 
high  C  above  the  staff.  The  overtones  thru 
this  range  all  break  in  octaves  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner. 

Three  tones — Low  C-sharp,  D,  E-flat 


break  in  octaves  by  aid  of  the  half-hole. 
Five  tone.s — E  first  line  thru  G-sharp  sec¬ 
ond  line  by  aid  of  the  first  octave  key. 
Four  tones — A  second  space  thru  C  third 
space  by  aid  of  the  second  octave  key. 
This  gives  a  range  of  two  octaves  minus 
a  half  tone.  High  C-sharp,  D,  E-flat  are 
overtones  of  12th8  emulating  from  F- 
oharp,  G,  A-flat  in  the  Staff.  Tones  higher 
than  E-flat  are  all  made  with  the  aid  of 
the  first  octave  key. 

This  explanation  is  very  sim|*le  and  of- 
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fers  no  problems.  However,  there  were  a 
great  number  of  Teachers  present  who 
had  not  seen  it  so  definitely  defined  before. 

In  reference  to  the  physical  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Bassoon,  I  suirgrested  the  class 
read  the  December,  1949  and  January, 
1950  issues  of  The  SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN. 
These  issues  pertain  to  the  history  of  the 
Bassoon  dating  back  some  four  hundred 
years. 

l,et  us  now  consider  B)  of  section  I. 
The  Reed.  The  reed  could  Involve  books 
of  information  and  knowledge.  However, 
the  production  of  tone  as  applied  to 
Ihiuble  Reeds  is  primarily  the  same  re¬ 
gardless  of  sise.  What  would  apply  to  the 
Oboe  reed  would  primarily  apply  to  the 
Bassoon,  English  Horn  or  Contra-Bas¬ 
soon. 

In  bringing  out  the  following  points  the 
class  was  readily  open  for  discussion. 
1)  Quality  of  cane  important.  2)  Three 
distinct  types  of  trimming  reeds.  3)  Har¬ 
monic  point  of  reed  and  its  importance. 
4)  Grip  or  bite  on  reed  for  correct  em- 
bouchre. 

At  this  point  I  demonstrated  several 
types  of  sound  made  with  the  reed  only — 
Then  the  same  procedure  with  the  reed 
placed  on  the  instrument.  Considerable 
discussion  was  given  pro  and  con  about 
the  reed  from  which  I  believe  every  one 
derived  beneficial  knowledge  including 
myself.  The  general  conception  of  the 
above  discussion  resulted  in  this — The 
quality  of  instrument,  the  quality  of  reed 
and  cane  from  which  the  reed  is  made, 
the  trim  to  which  one  is  accustomed  to 
^laying,  etc.,  all  tie  into  Section  II.  Tone 
Production. 

As  you  will  remember,  under  the  head¬ 
ing  of  Tone  Production,  we  listed  the  fol¬ 
lowing — A)  Embouchre,  B)  Type  of  Tone, 
C)  Maintaining  Pitch,  D)  Tonguing,  E) 
Vibrato.  Thru  •logical  reasoning.  A)  Em¬ 
bouchre  and  B)  Type  of  Tone  tie  up  to¬ 
gether.  In  other  words,  the  type  of  em¬ 
bouchre  will  determine  the  type  of  tone 
produced. 

First  of  all.  Double  Reed  Instruments 
are  wind  playing  instruments  and  the 
wind  or  air  must  go  thru  the  instrument 
freely  in  order  to  produce  a  free,  open, 
restonant  sound.  If  the  air  goes  thru  the 
instrument,  or  shall  we  say  the  reed, 
stuffy,  your  tone  is  going  to  sound  stuffy. 
If  the  reed  is  at  all  pinched  you  can  not 
help  but  get  a  pinched  sound,  etc.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Harmonic  Point  of  the  reed  is 
so  important. 

If  you  take  hold  of  the  reed  with  your 
lips  on  the  end  or  tip  of  the  reed,  which 
is  below  the  harmonic  point,  you  cannot 
help  but  get  a  woody  or  reedy  sound.  If 
you  go  over  the  harmonic  point,  too  far 
on  the  reed,  you  cannot  help  but  get  a 
honk  in  your  sound.  The  harmonic  point 
will  vary  as  to  its  position  on  every  reed. 
We  must  know  first  of  all  Just  where  that 
point  is  on  each  reed  in  order  to  get  the 
.sound  required  or  preferred.  When  you 
lilow  on  the  reed,  off  the  instrument,  and 
a  double  sound  is  produced  you  are  on  the 
harmonic  point  That  double  sound  must 
be  produced  thru  the  reed  while  playing 
your  instrument  in  order  to  get  a  free, 
open  resonant  sound. 

Section  II.  C)  Maintaining  pitch. 

Speed  of  air  is  complete  control  of  pitch 
regardless  of  how  it  is  regulated.  Here  I 
a.sked  this  question.  What  are  the  differ¬ 
ent  methods  of  this  control?  1)  Actually 
blowing  the  correct  speed  of  air  for  a 
given  pitch  regardless  of  the  size  of  the 
opening  H  is  blown  thru.  2)  Regulating 
speed  of  air  by  changing  the  opening  of 
the  tip  of  the  reed.  3)  Regulating  speed 


of  air  by  changing  the  opening  of  the 
throat. 

A  decision  was  soon  reached  here  in 
open  discussion.  1)  In  blowing  a  required 
speed  of  air  thru  an  opening  regardless 


of  the  size  of  the  opening  would  involve 
lack  of  control  of  volume  (loudness  and 
softness  of  tone).  2)  Regulating  speed  of 
air  by  changing  the  opening  of  the  tip 
(Please  turn  to  page  52) 
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The  artistic  responsibility  of  any  “pro¬ 
fessional”  Instrumentalist  today  as  always 
is  the  intelligible  projection  of  musical 
ideas  through  the  correlation  and  coordin¬ 
ation  of  structural  material  as  perceived 
in  composition.  It  becomes  necessary  for 
one  to  do  more  than  mechanically  per¬ 
form  what  the  score  dictates.  A  thorough 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  prin¬ 
ciples  Involved  Is  mandatory.  Par  too 
many  aspirants  have  been  blindly  led 
along  a  road  of  fascinating  technical 
complexities  away  frem  the  true  artistic 
goal  which  Is  beauty. 

Over  attention  to  mechanical  detail 
often  results  in  a  loss  of  the  sense  of  pro¬ 
portion  and  design.  In  any  language 
words  are  mere  mediums  through  which 
ideas  are  expressed.  Ideas  are  therefore  of 
greater  importance.  This  Is  especially  true 
when  we  enter  the  realm  of  art — in  this 
instance  our  consideration  is  the  language 
of  music.  Notes  are  the  words  and  in  log¬ 
ical  sequence  form  phrases  which  in 
turn  express  ideas.  The  performer  must 
transfer  these  Ideas  or  thought  patterns  to 
tlie  ears  of  the  listener  in  a  way  that  will 
make  understanding  possible.  It  naturally 
follows  that  the  capacity  for  abstract 
thinking  on  the  part  of  the  performer  will 
dictate  the  degree  of  profundity  with 
which  he  enhances  the  musical  phrase.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  the  performer  must 
possess  more  than  mechanical  facility. 

A  sound  basis  of  logic  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  its  application  must  be  his  to  com¬ 
mand.  That  basis  of  logic  today  is  mathe¬ 
matics.  The  art  of  architecture  has  so 
much  in  common  with  that  of  music  that 
a  comparison  between  the  two  may  be 
made.  Through  mathematical  logic  they 
converge  combining  science  and  beauty 
so  deftly  that  a  line  cannot  be  drawn 
where  science  ends  and  beauty  begins. 
Transfer  any  musit^al  score  to  graph 
(geometric  projection)  and  it  becomes 
possible  to'  see  as  in  building  structure 
all  of  the  design  at  one  time.  The  scheme 
of  things'  proportions  and  relations  re¬ 
main  constant  before  you.  Symmetry  and 
balance  are  at  once  apparent. 

This  of  course  is  not  possible  for  the 
listener  as  memory  is  necessary  to  Judge 
the  musical  design.  The  following  of  .*1 
score  during  a  performance  aids  memory 
but  there  are  few  listeners  with  the  in¬ 
clination  or  ability  to  do  so  hence  the 
importance  of  logical  sequence  and  defi¬ 
nite  plan  In  any  composition  and  its 
proper  projection.  Liogical  sequence  and 
definite  plan  comprise  “form” — the  form 
of  music  is  therefore  nothing  more  than 
structures  properly  related  and  propor¬ 
tioned.  The  great  composers  whose  works 
we  have  learned  to  love  were  masters  of 
“form” — Bach,  Beethoven,  Brahms,  right 
down  to  our  great  moderns. 

Today  we  have  mathematical  means  of 
determining  the  esthetic  value  of  any 
composers  works  in  so  far  as  balanced 
symmetry  is  understood  and  expressed 
in  the  arts.  For  example — though  Bach 


undoubtedly  did  not  have  the  advantage 
of  “mathematical  formulae”  his  whole 
conception  of  music  was  saturated  in  the 
mathematics  of  music  as  evidenced  in  hie 
marvelous  facility  for  repeating  theme* 
with  varied  counterpoints  attaining  bal¬ 
anced  symmetry  very  nearly  mathematic¬ 
ally  perfect.  Beethoven  also  achieved  ne.<ir 
perfection  and  has  often  been  referred  to 
as  “the  great  architect  of  music". 

My  friend  and  teacher  the  late  re¬ 
nowned  architect-musician  Alfred  Hop¬ 
kins  once  stated — “Beethoven’s  view  of 
symmetry  Is  the  architect's  view  and  any 
departure  from  it  is  made  with  the  great¬ 
est  caution”.  Beethoven  made  free  use  of 
a  most  important  structural  detail  namely 
“taper”.  In  architecture  the  line  of  "taper'' 
is  called  the  entasis.  Contraction  of  mel¬ 
odic  harmonic  or  rhythmic  trajectorie* 
explains  its  musical  significance.  What  tlie 
tapering  of  a  column  does  for  the  eye  thf 
tapering  of  melodic  line,  etc.,  in  music 
does  for  the  ear.  It  brings  about  the  reali¬ 
sation  of  structural  completion  and  be¬ 
ginning — a  focal  point  so  to  speak,  it 
can  be  understood  that  clarity  of  form 
enhances  the  beauty  of  any  work  of  art. 

The  re.sponsibllity  of  the  performer 
seems  more  obvious  than  ever  and  I  must 
again  state  that  it  'is  necessary  to  in 
more  than  mechanically  iterform  what  the 
score  dictates.  Failure  in  this  makes  the 
performer  guilty  of  mispresenting  himself 
as  a  “musician”  for  the  implied  meaninit 
of  the  term  “musician”  is  the  ability  to 
project  the  qualities  of  great  music— dig¬ 
nity  repose  balance  symmetry — through 
the  understanding  of  structural  propor¬ 
tions  and  design.  Lack  of  this  under¬ 
standing — lack  of  “musicianship”  is  a 
major  fault  In  a  vast  majority  of  Instru¬ 
mentalists  who  have  become  so  engro.ss?d 
in  the  process  of  developing  mechanical 
perfection  that  their  duty  as  performers 
is  not  realised.  The  inevitable  realisation 
of  musical  Immaturity  may  come  too  late 
if  artistic  responsibility  is  not  accepted. 
The  price  of  failure  must  be  paid  again 
too  often  in  the  form  of  complexes — ac¬ 
tivation  of  a  performance  fear  mechanism 
and  bitter  disappointment. 
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Qiiesfions  Answered  about  the  Double  Bass 

by  S/Sgt.  WMam  J.  Z$dtunk* 

Tfc*  U.  S.  Air  Force  Symphony  Orefcosfro 


Q.  How  can  I  improve  my  intonation? 

A.  There  are  several  things  you  can 
do.  Tour  intonation  can  be  improved  by 
careful  practice  of  scales  in  all  keys  and 
making  certaih  you  have  the  correct  in* 
terval  between  each  note.  For  example 
If  you  are  practicing  the  scale  of  D  major 
begin  with  your  open  D  string.  Then  play 
E  with  your  first  finger  making  sure  it  is 
a  whole  step  higher.  If  it  sounds  fiat  or 
(harp,  move  your  finger  up  or  down  the 
fingerboard  until  it  is  in  tune  with  D. 
When  you  are  satisfied  your  E  is  correct 
proceed  to  play  Ft.  Again  you  must  listen 
for  correct  pitch  and  move  your  fourth 
finger  up  or  down  the  fingerboard  if  the 
note  Is  out  of  tune.  Move  only  your  fourth 
finger  however.  The  first  finger  must  re¬ 
main  over  the  E  you  previously  played. 
This  will  train  your  hand  to  the  proper 
stretch  for  whole  tone  intervals.  After 
getting  your  Ft  in  tune  you  may  proceed 
on  up  the  scale  listening  for  each  note. 
As  you  practice  more  you  will  be  able  to 
tell  in  an  instant  if  each  note  of  any 
scale  you  play  is  in  tune.  It  is  well  to 
practice  minor  scales  in  both  modes  too. 

Another  aide  to  better  intonation  is  the 
study  of  Intervals.  Study  Intervals  of 
thirds  up  to  octaves  and  study  them  in  all 
keys.  Play  them  slowly  at  first  listening 
carefully  to  each  Interval.  When  you  are 
sure  of  your  intonation  play  them  faster. 

Q.  I  am  taking  up  the  bass  at  school. 
Can  you  give  the  names  of  some  books 
I  can  study  from? 

A.  The  best  known  and  widely  used 
Studies  are  Simandl’s  “New  Method  for 
Double  Bass”.  It  is  published  in  the 
United  States  and  your  music  dealer  can 
get  it  for  you.  Another  method  is  the 
Bilifi  “Studies  for  the  Double  Bass”.  How¬ 
ever  this  edition  is  printed  in  Italy  and 
may  not  be  available  at  this  time. 

Q.  Sometimes  my  strings  make  a  buss¬ 
ing  sound  on  the  fingerboard.  What  causes 
that? 

A.  There  are  several  things  than  can 


cause  strings  to  rattle  or  buss  on  the  fin¬ 
gerboard.  First  you  may  be  pressing  too 
hard  with  your  bow  especially  on  the  E 
string.  Or  your  bridge  can  be  too  low.  A 
good  gauge  is  the  thickness  of  your  little 
finger  between  string  and  fingerboard  at 


Now,  every  grade  school  can  have 
a  complete  orchestra  ...  a  complete 
string  ensemble.  Even  more  impor¬ 
tant,  bass  and  cello  players  entering 
high  school  will  be  trained  to  play 
as  well  as  other  instrumentalists. 

GUARANTEED  FULL  YEAR  • 


the  end  of  the  board.  If  you  can  get  your 
little  finger  under  the  O  string  with  Just 
a  little  pressure  the  height  of  the  bridge 
is  correct.  But  if  the  G  string  feels  very 
tight  against  your  finger  it  is  too  low. 

Another  cause  of  buzzing  strings  can  be 
from  the  fingerboard  being  too  straight. 
There  is  a  slight  curve  in  all  fingwhoards 
and  if  there  is  not  enough!  curve  the 
strings  will  vibrate  against  the  board.  The 
proper  curve  should  be  checked  by  your 
violin  repairman. 


See  the  new  Kay  junior  cello  and 
bass  at  your  local  music  store,  or 
write  for  descriptive  folder  and 
school  prices.  Kay  Musical  Instru¬ 
ment  Company,  1640  Walnut  St., 
Chicago  12,  Illinois. 

CRACKPROOF  CONSTRUCTION 


vimericas  first 
cello  3ncl  bass  for 
CEAPE  SCWOOL 

C-HlLWEMi 


HUNDREDS  OF  SCHOOLS 
HAVE  ALREADY  ORDERED! 


JUNIOR 


MODELS 


Pleased  to  Oblige 

Dear  Sir:  Here  is  a  problem  for  your 
string  department  to  crack.  What  causes 
an  open  E  string  on  the  violin  to  gurgle 
when  played  with  a  bow?  (And  I  do  mean 
gurgle.)  I  have  put  on  new  strings, 
checked  for  any  vibrations,  cracks  and 
openings  but  find  none.  This  situation  has 
me  stymied  and  my  student  discouraged. 
— C.  J.  P.,  Keyser,  Weat  Virginia. 

Our  experts  suggest  that  you  could  be 
using  too  much  rosin  on  the  bow  or  per¬ 
haps  not  the  right  kind.  Also,  there  are 
three  gauges  of  E  strings,  are  you  using 
the  right  gauge?  Last  but  not  least,  keep 
the  string  clean  between  practice  periods, 
the  E  string  Is  a  very  sensitive  string.  If 
these  suggestions  do  not  correct  the 
trouble,  feel  free  to  contact  us  again. 


TROMBONE  SOLOS  Personally  Recorded  By 
JAROSLAV  "JERRY''  CIMERA  aST* 

and  EBMEST  PECHIN'S  BECOROED  and  Teacher 

Double  and  Triple  Tongue  Course  for 
Comet  and  Trumpet 

Solo  Recording  by  B.  Peehln  and  Carroll  Martin 
Trombone  Solos  Recorded  by  Clmera’s  Star  Pupils  * 

Write  lor  Free  Folder  lERBY  CIMEBA.  119  Hesse  Ave..  Oak  Fork.  IlUaeis 


ARTISTIC  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Ill  Church  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


oiaBCToast 

•si  HARRY  L.  ALFORD’S  FRIl  Ostslsi 
“RNARFS  BSS  FLATS" 

Ns  stenta  MSiplMe  wlUioat  aoe  sr  Iws  it  Mr. 
Alfsrd  s  raaoos  eetelty  noabers.  Usleee  biraeate 


AHBAD."  Mr.  Alford'i  U«  srrusrwat,  ise'U 

etat  It.  “TRX  WEDDING  Of  HEINll _ A 

EATHBINA,"  “NERO,”  "HtTNGBT  riTE"  HBIB, 
aid  “ru,  BE  SEEIN’  TOD."  s  eoaedy  seaba 
dwltsed  to  get  Um  band  off  suca  Many  sthai 
Ineladod.  Raed  tor  FEEE  aopy  iMayt 
RfiRRT  L.  ALFORD  ITIOIOl  Ml  N.  SMl  It,  CtHUE  ID 


Mention  SM  when  Buying 


LEONARD  B.  SMITH 

Guest  Cornet  Soloist— Guest  Cooducter 
Rstss  snd  Dstss 

DUANE  SAWYER  ARTIST  MANAGEMENT 

35  WssI  Grand  River  Avenu* 

Detroit  26,  Michigan 
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Pride  and  Confidence  Giow  in  the  Faces  of  these  Weii  Uniformed  Musicians 


What  band  wouldn't  burst  with  prida  and  ambition  drastad  in  thasa  baautiful  naw  uniforms?  But  that  isn't  all.  Tha  pichira 
was  takan  in  tha  doubla  gymnasium  of  thair  naw  million-dollar  school  building.  With  naighboring  citias  ramota  from  Mor- 
anci,  Arizona,  tha  band  doas  littia  travailing  but  Oiractor  Waldo  Larson  kaaps  tham  busy  in  community  life.  Evary  homa-town 
affair  is  high  lightad  by  tha  band.  Ona  curious  phanomanon:  whila  boys  outnumbar  tha  girls  in  tha  band  by  a  comfortabla  ma¬ 
jority,  tha  studants  alactad  a  full  slata  of  young  ladias  for  thair  oflicars  haadad  by  Miss  Elizabath  Moora,  captain.  Patsy  Baker 
and  Jaanette  Paca  are  har  lieutanants.  Laah  Klain  is  Studant  Diractor  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Hamm  is  Drum  Major. 
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Ways  to  Raise  Money  for  Uniforms 


Something,  we  believe,  has  been  added 
to  the  moneymaking  list  for  high  school 
bands.  The  Andalusia.  Alabama,  Band 
Parents’  Club  under  the  leadership  of 
Joe  Pless,  John  Wilson,  and  L.evi  Wishum 


has  hit  upon  the  idea  of  filing  decals 
or  transfers  to  raise  money  for  some  of 
their  band's  expenses. 

The  two-color  decal  was  designed  by 
bandmaster  Dan  Hanna  and  1,000  of  them 
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CRADDOCK  UNIFORMS 


CRADDOCK  BUILDING,  KANSAS  CITY.  MO 


Make  America's 

Outstanding  Uniform  Value 


*  Year  after  year,  America’s  leading 
school  bands  choose  Craddock  Uniforms 
because  they  are  ’’tops”  in  style,  design, 
appearance,  fit,  and  workmanship.  All 
factors  considered,  Craddock  uniforms 
cost  less  per  year  to  own — afford  greater 
personal  pride  and  satisfaction.  Buy 
Craddock,  the  choice  of  champions. 


Thu  dscal  which  is  4*/i  inches  high 
made  a  lot  of  money  for  the  Boosters 
Club  behind  the  Andalusia,  Alabama, 
High  School  Band.  Director  Hanna  is 
now  working  on  a  band  handbook 
which  he  will  have  ready  in  a  few 
weeks.  What  they  do  in  ^is  town  is 
really  done,  but  good. 


were  ordered  from  a  prominent  manufac¬ 
turer  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $40.  The 
decals  were  received  at  the  end  of  the 
football  marching  season  and  while  lo¬ 
cal  enthusiasm  was  still  high  were  passed 
out  to  the  members  of  the  club  to  sell. 

The  price  was  a  minimum  of  one  dollar 
and  the  purchase  entitled  the  buyer  to  ba 
listed  as  an  official  Band  Booeter  in  all 
of  the  concert  programs  during  the  con¬ 
cert  season.  The  idea  was  an  instantazie- 
ous  success  partially  due  to  the  fact  that 
this  was  the  year-and-a-half  old  band’s 
first  marching  eesison  and  all  Andalusia 
was  proud  of  the  snappy  young  outfit. 
At  the  time  of  writing  $75$. $8  had  been 
taken  in.  The  money  Is  being  used  for 


—chock-full  of  practical,  origi¬ 
nal  uniform  design  ideas  is 
available  without  charge  to 
superintendents,  principals 
and  band  directors  only. 
Others,  $1.50  per  copy. 
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UNIFORMS  BY 


OSTWALD  BUILDING,  STATEN  ISLAND  I,  N.  Y 


band  traqaporUtUon  and  the  purchase  of 
nev  uniform  trouaers. 

At  the  beKlnningr  of  the  football  season 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  J.  H.  Johnson 
gave  the  Band  Parents  the  opportunity 
of  selling  the  programs  at  football  games 
as  well  as  the  advertising  In  the  pro¬ 
grams.  Less  the  cost  of  printing  the  pro¬ 
grams,  a  total  of  $5S7.67  wsus  taken  In. 

Andalusia  is  proud  of  Its  young  “Bull¬ 
dog  Band.”  The  band  members  and  their 
director  are  more  than  proud  of  the  long 
list  of  Band  Boosters  appearing  in  its 
concert  programs  and  the  splendid  work 
being  done  by  Its  very  active  Band  Par¬ 
ent’s  Club. 


Your  order 


receives  our  most 


meticulous  attention, 


dOlM,  CbuL^wi, 
fiaMnUL  Ciub 
^ofLijtiiuiwnaL 
and,  £i^-3[awA, 


to  its  last  detail 


Write  for  your  free  1950 


catalog  “Uniforms  by 


Ostwald.”  America’s 


foremost  designer  and 


So  man  If  requoats  from  directors,  stM- 
dents  and  parents  have  come  to  The 
BCBOOL  MUSICIAN  aaking  for  reprints 
of  the  Band  Parenta  Club  By-Lawa  and 
Objectivea  that,  to  keep  everybody  happy, 
we  are  printing  them  again. 

An  active  Parenta  Club  oan  provide  the 
moat  aubatantial  aupport  a  band  can  have. 
Thia  magaeine  haa  foatered  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  auch  clubs  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  achool  band  movement  and  takfia 
conaiderable  pride  in  the  great  number  of 
Band  Parents  groups  note  /lourisAinp 
throughout  the  country. 

Since  its  firat  appearance  some  yeara 
ago,  the  SM’a  organizational  plan  for 
Parenta  Clubs  hoe  been  reprinted  at  fre¬ 
quent  intervale,  and  requeata  continue  to 
come  in.  It’a  a  healthy  symptom,  and  one 
we  hope  will  continue. 


manufacturer  of  Band  and 


Drum  Corps  uniforms, 


Arficis  I 

The  Regular  meetings  shall  be  held  on 
the  third  Wednesday  of  each  month  of 
the  school  year  at  three-thirty  o’clock, 
p.  m.  in  the  Music  Room  at  the  Morton 
School. 

Section  I.  The  name  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion  shall  be  The  Music  Boosters  of  the 
West  Lafayette  Public  Schools. 

Section  t.  Dues.  The  dues  of  this  or¬ 
ganisation  shall  be  twenty-five  cents  per 
member  per  semester.  Pasrment  of  dues 
shall  constitute  membership  In  the  or¬ 
ganisation. 

Section  5.  Elections.  A  nominating 
committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  at  the  regular  April  meeting  in 
each  year.  Nominations  may  be  made 
from  the  fioor  at  the  Annual  Meeting  if 
filed  with  the  Presiding  officer  prior  to 
such  meeting. 

Section  4.  It  is  the  poiicy  of  this  or¬ 
ganisation  to  adopt  each  year  a  definite 
constructive  program  for  each  year,  and 
to  devote  its  united  energies  to  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  such  program. 

Section  5.  Elxcept  as  otherwise  herein 
provided  Roberts  Rules  of  Order  shall 
govern  the  procedure  of  this  organisation. 

Section  t.  These  by-laws  may  be 


Wa  Can  Supply 


ORCHESTRAS 


Made  to  Order 
Uniforms  for  All 
Organizations 


Tell  us  what  you  hove  in 
mind,  and  we  will  submit 
all  necessary  sketches. 


70  Years’  Experience 
Catalog  and  Prices  Upon 
Application 

PETTIBONE  BROS.  MFG.  CO 
nsioMnsi.  eMMitotii 


Osr  sets  Vmr 
HarsIS  J.  O'AnMiw,  Prn. 
Dept.  O,  625  S.  State  Street 
Chicago  5,  lllinies 
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NEW 

EVANS'  90TH  ANNIVERSARY 
CATALOGUE  OF  UNIFORMS 

A  complete  handbook  of 
everything  practical  in  uni¬ 
forms  and  equipment  for  the 
modern  band.  Beautifully 
printed  in  colors  and  free  on 
request.  Essential  for  your 
library. 

GEORGE  EVANS  &  CO. 

INCORPORATED 
BAND  UNIfORMS  SINCE  I860 
DEPT.  S.  M. 

132  North  5th  Street 
Philadelphia  6,  Pa.. 


1  Stanbury 

f  Oiokeof 

Amerka^s 

f  Uniforms^] 

Leading 

^  Scfcool  Bands 

for  QUAUTY-STYLE  SENSIBLE  PRICE 

featuring  the  Revolutionary 

NEW  _ 


Sla/iki'iij )  TAR  A  TAR 

urmosYSTTM 


Cenv.nlionolly  loilor.d 
wniformt  that  con  b.  r.- 
fittad  to  your  bond  mkK 
•uccMding  y.or  without 
lou  of  ttyl.,  bMwty,  and 
without  •xpuniiv.  olturo- 
tioni.  An  .xdutiv.  Ston- 
bury  d.vulopm.nt.  Writ* 
for  complatu  dutoilt. 

Available  in  Woolen 
and  Cotton  Fabrics 

lut  Stonbury  dotipn  your 
iww  unifenm  in  th.  I^mI 
ttylo  and  color  in  uithw 
Woolwt  or  Cotton  Fobrici. 
low  Pricot.  Prompt  ship- 
nwntt. 

WwwnW  fwr  WOif^pfVfV  l/OTBW 


STANBURY  &  COMPANY 

210  West  8th  Sf.,  KANSAS  CITY  G,M0. 


amended  at  annual  or  recular  meetincs 
by  a  majority  vote  of  this  organlBatlon. 

Article  II 

BeoNow  i.  Offlcera  The  officers  of  this 
organisation  shall  be :  President,  Vice- 
president,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Section  I.  llte  President  shall  preside 
at  all  meetings  of  the  organisation,  ap¬ 
point  all  committees  and  shall  be,  ex 
officio,  a  member  of  all  committees. 

Section  $.  The  Vice-president  shall  as¬ 
sume  all  the  duties  of  the  president  in  his 
absence. 

Section  t.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  all 
records  and  minutes  of  all  meetings  in 
permanent  forms  and  conduct  all  cor¬ 
respondence. 

Section  f.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive 
all  funds  due  the  organisation  and  dis¬ 
burse  the  same  on  the  approval  of  the 
Ehcecutive  committee. 

Section  $.  All  school  patrons  and  cltl- 
sens  of  West  Isifayette  Interested  in  the 
purpose  of  this  organisation  shall  be 
entitled  to  tr>embership. 

Article  III 

Section  1.  The  Executive  Committee 
shall  be  composed  of  the  officers  of  the 
organisation,  its  past-president  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  standing  commltteea 

Section  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Elxecutive  Committee  to  have  general  su¬ 
pervision  of  the  affairs  of  the  organisa¬ 
tion. 

Article  IV 

Section  1.  The  Annual  Meeting  shall  be 
the  last  regular  meeting  in  May  of  each 
year,  at  which  time  the  officers  for  tlie 
ensuing  year  shall  be  elected.  A  Regular 
meeting  shall  be  held  each  month  during 
the  school  year.  Special  meetings  shall 
be  held  on  the  call  of  the  President  Five 
members  present  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

Article  V 

Section  1.  This  constitution  may  be 
amended:  upon  notice,  accompanied  by  a 
copy  of  such  proposed  amendment,  at  a 
called  meeting  for  such  purpose;  or  at  a 
regular  or  annual  meeting  upon  a  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  which  shall  have  been 
presented  at  the  meeting  immediately 
prior  thereto.  All  amendments  shall  be 
adopted  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  present 

By-Lswt 

Section  t.  Time  and  place  of  meetings. 

Section  I.  The  purpose  of  this  organisa¬ 
tion  shall  be  the  promotion  and  encour¬ 
agement  of  music  in  the  public  schools. 


For  Yow  Band  •  •  •  MEW 


BELTS 


Sam  Brown 
Oarrlson 
Waist  Belt 


AMERICA'S  FINEST  BELT 

On  parade  or  in  the  Held,  Brite-Life  Bolts 
are  unsurpassed  for  beauty  and  durability. 
No  cracking,  peeling,  curling,  scratches,  or 
smudge  can  spoil  their  beauty  or  shorten 
their  life  and  usefulness.  No  expensive, 
tiresome  cleaning.  Just  wipe  Brlte-Ufe 
clean  with  a  damp  cloth.  Write  for  speclfl- 
catlona  Order  a  sample  belt. 

Available  through  your  reovlar  Uniform 
SuppKer  or  order  direct. 

DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED 

MORGAN  BELT  COMPANY 

OVERLAND  PARK,  KANSAS 


UNIFORMS  by  . 


Band  Uniforms  of  finest  Quality  are  • 
the  most  economical.  Styling,  smart  ^ 
appearance,  with  complete  comfort  to  | 
the  musician  in  all  positions,  is  im-  * 
portent.  Before  you  buy  got  com-  -e 
plate  information  from  Saco.  * 


Wool 


CHEVRONS 


AE 

Colors 


Army  or  West  Point  Style 
IDEAL  FOR  AWARDS 
Write  for  Prices  and  Sample 
P.  R.  BEEMER 

17477  Norton  Ave.  Lnhoweed  7,  Ohio 
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This  Band  Reads  Every  Number  Reviewed  in  Mr.  Brittain  ^s  Column 
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^and  Wjum:  fiaoiaw 

Every  Number  Reviewed  in  this  Column  has  been  Reed,  Studied,  by 
our  Own  Bend,  is  eecuretely  Greded  end  Described. 

By  Richard  BHtfaIn 

Meteriels  Instructor 
end  Concert  Bend  Director 
VenderCook  School  of  Music, 

Chieeqo 


E.  Easy.  M.  Madlum.  D.  Difficulf. 

SUSIE  MARCH  (E),  Joseph  OUvadoti. 
For  an  easy  march  for  young  bands  try 
this  one.  The  number  was  released  just 
before  the  war  and  has  not  been  used  too 
much  as  yet  since  not  too  many  people 
are  familiar  with  some  of  the  numbers 
written  at  that  time.  The  top  note  for 
cornet  is  "G”  and  the  highest  for  the 
clarinet  is  "C".  Technically  the  number 
Is  quite  easy  and  in  most  cases  the  mel¬ 
odic  parts  are  in  two  part  harmony  so  as 


E  0.  V.  P  R  I  C  E  &  CO. 

CUSTOM  TAILORED 

UNIFORMS 


For  S4  Yoors  Ed.  V.  Frico  E  Co.  hoi 


boon  notionolly  occlolmod  for  tho  dit- 


tifictivo  itylo  ond  tuporlor  contruction 


QUALITY 
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FOR  ORCHESTRAS 
BANDS  -  DRUM  CORPS 
MAJORETTES 

COMPLETE  UNIFORM  SERVICE 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOO 
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to  not  make  the  arranging  too  thick  for 
young  people  to  hear.  SUSIE  March  is 
an  excellent  number  for  a  contest  “warm¬ 
up”  march.  Pub.  Mills.  FI  Bd  11.26. 

SAINT  HUBERT  OVERTURE  (M), 
Gabriel  Pares — orr.  L.  W.  Chidester.  This 
overture,  describing  a  fox-hunt,  is  named 
for  Saint  Hubert,  patron  saint  of  the 
hunt.  It  opens  with  music  descriptive  of 
the  early  morning;  dawn  is  breaking  on 
the  horlson.  The  call  of  the  hunters  is 
heard  in  the  distance  and  after  a  short 
chorale,  the  hunters  depart.  The  chase 
begins  and  continues  at  length  over  hill 
and  dale ;  canonic  imitation  depicts  the 
riders  at  the  heels  of  the  fox.  Finally,  the 
fox  is  captured  and  with  trumpeting  fan¬ 
fare  the  riders  return  to  be  congratulated 
by  the  ladles-in-waiting.  This  overture 
requires  good  brasses,  particularly  horns 
and  trumpets.  The  number  is  a  well  ar¬ 
ranged  and  would  go  well  as  a  program 
number  or  for  contest.  The  greater  part  of 
the  numb'.-  Is  In  6/8  at  an  allegro  tempo. 
Pub.  K}os.  FI  Bd  $4.60.  Sym  Bd  $6.60. 

TROMBONE  TROUBADOURS  (M), 
David  Bennett.  This  novelty  quartet  was 
written  to  display  the  potentialities  of  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  the  wind  instru¬ 
ments,  the  trombone.  The  work  will  be 
found  to  be  excellent  program  material 
and  also  good  musical  training  for  the 
student  musician.  The  introduction  is  in 
6/8  to  be  played  at  a  lively  Marcia  Tempo. 
Gllssandos  of  the  trombone  quartet  are 
featured  in  this  section.  A  4/4  passage 
follows  that  has  the  ensemble  playing  a 
rhythmic  pattern  behind  the  trombones 
who  play  a  rather  simple  gUssando  quar¬ 
tet — up  to  this  point  the  number  is  in  the 
key  of  Bb.  A  lento  section  follows  in  the 
key  of  F  with  the  quartet  playing  a  mel> 
odlc  slow  melody  that  really  shows  oft 
the  beautiful  quality  of  four  trombones. 
Try  this  number  on  your  next  program — 
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DeMOULIN  Bros.  &  Co. 

GREENVILLE,  ILLINOIS 


I  am  sure  that  everyone  will  enjoy  it. 
Pub.  C.  F.  FI  Bd  $5.00.  Sytn  Bd  $7.50. 


end  of  any  sound,  such  as  Dot  or  Tot, 
etc.  This  will  always  give  a  metallic 
sound  and  is  not  desirable. 

Section  II.  E)  Vibrato. 

The  Vibrato  is  produced  in  several 
ways.  First  of  all  let  us  understand  that 
vibrato  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
consistent  change  of  pitch  of  the  tone 
that  is  sounding.  It  is  definitely  a  wave  in 
the  tone  and  not  a  process  of  starting  and 
stopping  of  the  tone  as  some  believe  it  to 


SYMPHONY  IN  Bb — NOCTURNE  (2nd 
Movement)  (D),  Paul  Fattchet.  The  Sym¬ 
phony  in  Bb  has  long  been  one  of  my 
favorites  for  band  and  the  release  of  the 
Nocturne  has  further  enhanced  my  liking 
for  it.  The  difficulty  of  this  number  is  not 
in  the  technical  problems  but  in  the  re¬ 
finement  of  playing  required  of  a  mature 
band.  It  is  best  that  a  good  instrumenta¬ 
tion  be  had  to  get  the  tonal  color  scored 
by  Campbell- Watson  the  arrangers.  The 
introduction  or  theme  is  set  by  an  11 
measure  horn  solo  that  is  not  accompa¬ 
nied.  The  nocture  is  in  the  key  of  Bb  and 
is  lento  (MM-52)  throughout  Pub.  Wit- 
mark.  FI  Bd  $6.00.  8ym  Bd  $6.50.  A  futt 
score  is  available  at  $3.50. 


'That  Lead  The  Parade' 

And  Here's  Why:  | 


•  Custom 
Tailored  to 
Your  Measure 


e  Finest 
Workmanship 
Throughout 

e  Ewiusively 
100%  All  Wool 
Materials 

e  Oalivary  When 
You  Want  It 


A  SOLEMN  MUSIC  (E),  Virpil  Thomp¬ 
son.  If  you  need  music  for  a  solemn  occa¬ 
sion,  be  sure  to  add  this  number  to  your 
library.  There  are  no  technical  problems — 
in  fact  most  notes  are  quarters  and  half 
notes.  Shading  and  style  of  a  smooth 
nature  will  be  a  must  for  making  this 
type  of  number  go  well.  The  number  was 
written  for  the  Goldnuin  Band  and  was 
first  performed  at  the  season’s  opening 
concert  on  June  17,  1949,  in  Central  Park, 
New  York  City.  Published  O.  SMrmer.  FI 
Bd  $5.50.  8ym  Bd  $8.50  toilh  a  fun  score 
included. 


•  Absolutely 
Guaranteed 

fVrite  Today  for  Free 
Color  Folder! 


Ml  Arch  Street 
Philodelphie  7,  Pa. 


VICTORIOUS  OVERTURE  (M),  Carl 
Frangkiser.  The  composer  has  attempted 
to  portray  the  following  characteristics  of 
those  who  are  victorious:  (1)  Meditation, 
(2)  Courage,  (3)  Vision,  (4)  Persever¬ 
ance.  The  first  movement  is  slow  and 
quite  sustained  in  the  key  of  Eb  with  the 
secoitd  a  marchia  style  in  the  key  of  Bb. 
Vision,  the  third  movement,  is  a  S/4  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  form  of  a  cornet  duet  in  the 
key  of  Eb.  Perseverance  is  the  final  sec¬ 
tion  and  is  an  allegro  in  the  key  of  Eb 
also  and  moves  at  a  rapid  marcla  tempo 
to  the  ending.  Undoubtedly  this  number 
will  be  on  contest  lists  as  it  is  the  type 
of  number  that  will  give  bands  a  chance 
to  show  their  skill  in  playing  different 
styles  within  a  single  selection.  P«b.  C.  F. 
FI  Bd  $5.50.  8vm  Bd  $8.00. 

AH  Time  Old  Timer 

For  the  “All  Time-Old  Time”  selection  of 
the  month,  I  would  like  to  suggest  “March 
of  the  Steel  Men”  by  Belsterling  and 
scored  by  Harry  L.  Alford.  This  bombastic 
march  will  appeal  to  all  and  will  show  the 
brasses  off  well.  Pub.  Fittmore.  FI  Bd 
$2.00.  Sym  Bd  $3.50. 
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The  vibrato  can  be  produced  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manners — 1)  By  movement  of  the 
lips.  2)  Muscular  pressure  from  the  dia¬ 
phragm.  8)  Muscular  movement  in  the 
throat  4)  A  combination  of  any  of  the 
aforementioned. 

After  a  very  thorough  discussion  on  this 
subject — the  general  opinion  was,  (which 
is  also  my  opinion  and  which  I  definitely 
teach),  the  muscular  movement  in  the 
throat  would  grlve  best  control.  When  ex¬ 
treme  intensity  is  required  in  your  tone 
add  muscular  pressure  from  the  dia¬ 
phragm.  In  this  manner  you  have  absolute 
control  of  your  vibrato  at  all  times  and 
can,  so  to  speak,  turn  it  on  or  off  as  you 
wish. 

We  understand,  of  course,  that  there  are 
times  when  we  want  a  WHITE  TONE  as 
we  call  it  This  Is  a  tone  without  vibrato. 

This  I  believe  completes  the  items  in 
Section  II.  I  definitely  will  not  have  space 
to  complete  Section  III,  so  am  calling  a 
seventh  inning  stretch  and  will  complete 
Section  III  next  month.  I  should  like  very 
much  to  have  your  comments  on  this  little 
episode.  So  long  for  now. 
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School  and  Band  Banners, 
Flaqa  Throwing  Flags.  ^ 
•  Special  Folder  in  Colors. 


Mr.  Organ's 
Double  Reed  Column 

(Begins  on  page  44) 

of  the  reed  would  necessarily  change  the 
quality  of  tone  produced  by  so  doing. 
3)  The  only  logical  way  to  maintain  con¬ 
trol  of  volume  and  quality  of  tone  is  by 
regulating  the  required  speed  of  air  by 
the  opening  of  the  throat. 

Section  II.  D)  Tongruing. 

Tonguing  is  of  course,  as  we  know,  the 
contact  of  tongue  and  reed  in  starting  the 
tone. 

In  general  there  isn't  too  much  variance 
amongst  performers  regarding  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  tongue.  Some  use  the  syl¬ 
lables  Tee,  Tah  or  Too,  while  others  use 
Dee,  Dah  or  Doo.  Personally,  the  Dee, 
Dah,  Doo  gives  you  a  better  control  of 
the  throat.  The  throat  is  more  open  at  all 
times  with  this  tetanic  of  tonguing. 

Most  all  the  better  performers  warn 
against  one  practice  and  that  is  allowing 
the  letter  or  sound  of  T  to  occur  at  the 
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happy  frame  of  mind  for  relaxation  is 
largely  a  reflection  of  the  mental  state. 
Ethical  Observance 


“Have  fun  with  music".  This  picture  puts  that  admonition  into  action  as  wall  as  any  wa  have  seen.  It  Da  Beilis  Accordion  Band 

of  San  Bernardino,  California.  Althou9h  the  accordion  has  the  appearance  of  being  difRcult  to  master,  it  is  surprising  how  many  little 
children  can  play  it  well.  In  feet,  the  accordion  is  accessible  to  ages  quite  incapable  of  mastering  instruments  of  either  band  or  or¬ 
chestra. 


How  to  Play  the  Accordion 


L«t's  T«aeh  and  Usn  Mom 

Ckafulmfidu 

In  School  Bonds  and  Orchestras 

By  Anna  Largent 

213  Wiliiaim  St.,  Aurora,  Illinois 


It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  guaran¬ 
tee  a  student  that  he  will  have  a  sucoeas- 
ful  musical  career.  All  that  we  can  do 


THE  ACCORDION 


Public  Taste  in 
Accordion  Music 

Accordionists  can  now  satisfy  the  mu¬ 
sical  taste  of  the  public  by  playing  music 
of  the  highest  quality,  w.iich  includes  con¬ 
certos,  overtures,  claialcs,  symphonic 
poems,  waltses  and  special  arrangements 
of  the  popular  tunes.  There  Is  no  "one 
method"  for  learning  how  to  become  an 
accordion  virtuoso.  One  must  have  a  nat¬ 
ural  aptitude  and  endowment  for  the 
instrument.  We  And  many  flne  accordion¬ 
ists  among  the  Italian  people.  Whatever 
method  they  use  sooner  or  later  they  de¬ 
velop  their  own  technique  of  production. 
It  is  up  to  each  student  to  base  his  technic 
on  complete  naturalness  and  freedom. 
However  there  is  urgent  need  of  more 
thorough  grounding  in  the  elements  of 
musical  theory  at  the  start  of  music  les¬ 
sons. 

Work  For  ParfocHon 

Young  musicians  feel  they  are  ac¬ 
complishing  a  great  deal  when  they  play 
one  selection  after  another,  but  have  per¬ 
fected  none.  Others  think  they  can  make 
a  place  for  thomselves  on  radio  or  stage 
by  learning  a  few  popular  songs,  but  this 
is  not  true,  for  it  takes  plenty  of  back¬ 
ground  and  experience  to  get  to  the  top. 
There  are  those  inexperienced  students 
who  do  not  have  the  ability  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  between  the  popular  song  player  and 
the  legitimate  accordion  artist,  who  has 
had  to  make  his  way  through  a  hard 
school  of  experience,  to  get  recognition. 
Playing  mechanically  does  not  bring  out 
the  musical  value.  Ehrery  time  a  piece  is 
played  it  can  be  improved  musically,  by 


bringing  out  effective  climaxes,  more  ex¬ 
pression  and  polish. 

Ability  to  Improvise 

A  good  memory  is  an  advantage  to 
every  young  musician,  together  with  the 
ability  to  improvise  or  dress  up  a  popu¬ 
lar  tune.  All  good  musicians  can  transpose 
at  sight  and  when  an  accordionist  is 
called  up  to  accompany  a  singer,  he  must 
be  able  to  play  any  song,  in  the  key  suit¬ 
able  to  the  singer.  Transposing  the  bass 
accompaniment  is  easy  on  the  accordion, 
as  the  bass  keyboard  Is  so  arranged  that 
the  player  need  only  shift  his  playing  po¬ 
sition  from  the  key  he  has  been  playing  to 
that  of  the  key  in  which  l.e  wishes  to 
transpose.  The  only  trick  about  transpos¬ 
ing  and  improvising  la  to  know  theory, 
harmony  and  counterpoint  so  well  that  it 
becomes  second  nature. 

Relaxation 

Many  players  are  doing  a  flne  Job  when 
all  of  a  sudden  their  arm  and  wrist  be¬ 
come  tense.  The  easiest  and  surest  way 
to  combat  this  stiffness  is  to  work  for 
suppleness.  Relaxation  as  it  applies  to 
the  accordion  is  suppleness  under  control 
or  conscious  control,  the  source  of  which 
is  in  the  mind.  It  could  be  that  stiffness, 
the  enemy  of  technic  is  the  result  of  in¬ 
correct  practice  habits,  such  as  scale  prac¬ 
tice  with  Incorrect  Angering  which  will 
cause  fumbling  when  under  any  kind  of 
a  strain.  Habit  is  second  nature  so  get 
into  the  habit  of  observing  repeat  marks, 
all  rest  values,  staccato  and  legato  pas¬ 
sages,  correct  fingering.  Keep  the  finger 
nails  cut  short.  Play  and  practice  in  a 
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is  aid  in  the  cultural  development  of  our 
young  people  and  thereby  give  them  that 
much  needed  balance  to  be  maintained  in 
spite  of  the  materialism  of  the  day.  Music 
aids  all  of  us  to  feel  right  and  to  think 
straight.  We  feel  the  power  and  Influence 
of  music  at  church  services,  at  funerals, 
marriage  ceremonies,  concerts  and  recit¬ 
als. 


For  a  thrilling  summer 
of  music,  try 

PACIFIC 

THE  GREAT  WESTERN 

MUSIC  CAMP 

Out  California  Way 

for  talented  young  musicians.  PMC 
gives  the  very  best  of  the  joys  and 
values  of  Summer  Camping. 

PLUS 

a  thriliing  experience  in  rich  musical 
training  and  activity — double  value  at 
extremely  reasonable  cost. 

FIVE  GLORIOUS  WEEKS 
June  20  to  July  23—1950 

RAND  —  ORCHESTRA  —  CHORUS 
OPERA  -  RADIO 

Social  and  recreational  activities. 

Enjoy  a  great  Music  Camp  and  have  a 
lovely  vacation  trip  to  ^lifornis  as 
well ! 

For  bulUtiiu  and  information  xorite: 

David  T.  Lawson.  Diroctor 

PacHk  MutU  Camp, 

Stockton,  CaUfornio 


New  fteleoses 

Accordion  Ensemble  Series  orr.  by 
Lloyd  Marvin.  John  Phillip  Sousa  Marches 
arr.  by  Jfarvin.  Album  of  polkas  by  Ha¬ 
ven.  Chart  Music  Pub.  Co.,  606  South  Wa¬ 
bash  Ave.,  Chicago  5,  Illinois. 

Music  for  Accordion  A  Orchestra  12 
parts  and  piano.  Garabaldi  a  Marsala  No. 
7236.  Rlsveglio  Patriottico  No.  7293. 
Trieste  Overture  No.  7201.  Verona  No. 
7203.  Migllavacca  No.  7293.  Diaz  Polka 
No.  6900.  O.  Pagani  &  Bro.,  289  Bleecker 
St..  New  York.  14,  N.  T. 

Szerny  School  of  Velocity  Volume  1,  2 
and  3.  Accordion  Harmony  Book  1  and  2. 
Bellows  Shake  and  Technique  by  Delro. 
The  Virtuoso  Accordiohiat  by  Diero.  Mas- 
Bellows  Shake  and  Technique  by  Diero. 
Clever  tricks  for  the  accordion  by  Diero. 
Accordion  Music  Pub.  Co.,  46  Orsenwich 
Ave.,  New  York. 


Improve  Your  Time 

Go  fo  School  this  Summer 

See  the  Atony  Wonderful 
Opportumkiet  on  these  Pages 


AT  LAST! 

Teaching  Films  for  the  Band 
Director 

A  Complete  Series  of  Seven 
10  Minute 

“BAND  TECHNIQUE  FILMS" 

Directed  by  Hal  Bergen,  MM. 

Covering  Every  Phase  of 
Band  Training 
TITLES  INCLUDE: 

•  Bond  Attention  O  Raton  Twirling 

•  Rond  an  the  March  •  Rcrton  Directing 
o  Military  Maneuvert  •  The  Drum  Maior 
e  Maneuvers  for  Reid  and  Street 

AveiUble  In  eltlier  Heck  I  White  or  Color 
14  ffl.m.  sound. 

Capitol  Productions 

224  Abbott  Rd. 

E.  Lansing,  Michigan 


Announcing  the  Fourteenth  Season 

STEPHEN  COLLINS  FOSTER  MUSIC  CAMP 

EASTERN  KENTUCKY  STATE  COIOtEOE,  RICHMOND,  KT. 

5  WEEKS  —  JUNE  18  TO  JULY  22 

Send  a  Orchostro  o  Eneembloe  e  Instrument  Clessns 

Only  $85.00 

For  Instruction,  Board,  Room,  and  Recreation 

COMPETENT  STAFF  :  :  EXCELLENT  FACILITIES 
COMPLETE  EQUIPMENT  ENROLLMENT  LIMITED 

Private  Lessons  at  $1.00  to  $1.50  Each  Extra 

_ For  Details  write  James  E.  Van  Peursem,  Director 

In  the  Beautiful  Blue  Grass  Region  of  Kentucky 


Please  Mention  the  School  Musician  When  Writing 


VALLEY  FORGE 

MILITARY  SUMMER  BAND  CAMP 

At  The  Matha's  Shrine 

An  unforgettable  lummer  vaeetion  and  mnaioel  training  for  bora 
13  to  18  at  the  nationally  ronewaed  VaOcy  Forge  Mflitary  Academy. 
Military  band  drilL  formationt,  marchi^,  iadividaal  iaatmmantM 
inatroctioa,  ftarlicbt  conoerta;  all  athletic  aports  and  awimming  in 
the  Academy’a  laJce;  tripe  to  historic  placea. 

For  Catalog,  write:  THE  BANDMASTER 

Vnloy  Pnrgn  AWtary  Academy,  ten  SM,  WAYtU,  PA. 


JUNIOR  ACCORDION 
DEFARTUENT 


Young  aocordioniats  may  now  write  a 
story  or  essay  of  their  own  exi>erience. 
'l%e  beet  and  neatest  original  stories  will 
be  published.  All  contributions  must  bear 
name,  age  and  address  of  sender,  In  your 
own  handwriting.  The  subject  for  thla 
month  is  “My  Own  Progress.** 

Bssay  On  Practice  by  Lenore  Bngstrom, 
11  Years  of  age,  430  Blisabeth  Bt.,  Bata¬ 
via,  IVUnois. 


Pracfico 


Pratlce  is  in  itself  an  exerclee  that  must 
be  used  repeatedly  to  attain  your  goal. 
You  alone  will  benefit  by  Its  use.  The  re¬ 
sult  will  be  in  improved  playing  with  con¬ 
fidence.  Practice  your  lesson  thoroughly. 
Do  not  neglect  finger  exercises  or  scales 
Do  not  omit  things  you  do  not  like.  Select 
a  regular  time  to  practice  each  day.  It 
takes  a  lot  of  practice  to  be  able  to  handle 
your  Instrument  with  ease  and  comfort 
Signed  Lenore  Bngstrom 


Quettioni  and  Answers  | 

Dear  Mrs.  Largent:  I  have  dlfflculty  In 
reading  chord  progresslona  Is  there  a  f 
book  published  on  a  simplified  way  to 
read  them? — Mike  R. 

Answer:  To  obtain  an  ease  in  reading 
notes  and  also  overcome  tedmical  difll- 
cultles  in  a  page  of  chord  progressions 
play  the  top  note  of  each  chord  until  the 
melodic  outline  becomes  apparent.  Then 
play  these  same  notes  in  octaves,  then 
day  the  highest  and  lowest  note  of  each 
chord.  Next  play  the  notes  appearing  be¬ 
tween  the  upper  and  lower  notes.  When 
these  eiro  easily  read,  play  the  entire 
chord  as  written. 

Dear  Mrs.  Largent:  I  have  a  pupil  that 
plays  by  ear,' seems  to  have  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  time  to  learn  to  read  notes.  He  has  a 
good  sense  of  rhythm,  poise,  and  secur¬ 
ity  In  playing  tunes  he  has  heard  on  the 
radio,  etc.  Is  there  a  way  or  method 
whereby  I  can  get  him  to  at  least  try  to 
read  notes? — AUce  J. 


Answer:  Playing  by  ear  Is  a  sure  sign 
of  natural  ability  and  the  possession  of 
musical  Instincts.  This  can  be  a  tremen- 
douB  asset  to  his  future,  but  a  real  detri¬ 
ment  unless  he  sottles  down  to  learn  his 
notes.  He  should  be  obliged  to  do  sight¬ 
reading  and  note  reading  at  every  lesson 
period. 

Dear  Mrs.  Largent:  I  have  played  the 
accordion  for  four  years,  but  am  a  poor 
note  and  chord  reader.  Is  there  any  spe¬ 
cial  book  written  on  notes  and  chords? — 
James  A. 


Answer:  So  many  young  people  have  the 
same  difficulty.  A  student  can  idle  away 
ntany  precious  hours  in  passing  agreeably 
from  one  thing  to  another  instead  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  study  of  reading  notes  and  chords 
a  serious  one.  Most  poor  reading  la  caused 
by  jumping  from  seeing  a  chord  or  note 
and  letting  the  fingers  fly  at  something  on 
the  keyboard,  without  thinking.  The  cure 
for  this  to  play  slowly  enough  to  name 
the  note  or  chord  mentally  and  to  let  the 
fingers  touch  the  keys  and  hare  its  posi¬ 
tion  verified  before  plasrlng.  The  eye  sees 
the  chord,  the  Impreoeion  Is  conveyed  to 
the  brain,  where  the  notes  are  recognized. 
A  message  sent  to  the  fingers,  and  played 
in  the  required  manner.  Practice  slowly 
and  you  will  save  yourself  many  mis¬ 
spent  hours  which  end  only  in  a  smatter¬ 
ing  of  knowledge,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
faulty  fluency,  smd  cf  no  solid  use  when  It 
comes  to  practical  application. 
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IfAIIFV  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

tf  11  I  I  F  W  "At  th«  Nation'g  Shrint" 

■  ^  M  k  I  tfll  Your  boy  trained  for  responsible  leadership. 

^ll  College  preparatory  and  Junior  Ccdlege  for 
r  ^1  ■■  r  young  gentlemen  12-20.  Graduates  in  OTer  100  col- 

F  1 1  !■  !■  F  leges  and  in  goTemment  academies.  Personaliaed 

I  II  ^1  L  instruction  by  faculty  of  specialists.  Reading  and 

Speech  Clinics.  All  Tarsity  sports  and  intra-mural 
athletic  program  for  every  boy.  Thirty-two  modem  fireproof  buildings, 
including  two  gymnasiums  and  hospital.  Motorized  Field  Artillery,  Cavalry, 
Infantry,  and  Band.  Senior  ROTC.  For  illustrated  catalog,  address: 

BOX  SM,  WAYNE,  PA.  (16  miles  from  Phila.) 

Several  scholarships  with  advanced  musical  traininf  available  annually  to  qualifiad  young 
musicians  far  the  Academy  Band.  For  further  information,  address  The  Bandmaster. 


LEARN  TO  BE  AN 

OF  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 


K  •  GOOD  MONEY 

(;■•))•  lUSINISS  or  YOUR  OWN 

I  Over  three  million  amateur  and 

^  professional  musicians  are  potential 

customers  for  musical  instrument  repairs. 


END  FOR 
FREE 

OL  CATALOG 
No.  M20 


Many  good  jobs  now  open  in  music  stores 
throughout  the  country — we’ll  train  you  and 
help  you  get  a  job.  Or  you  may  start  your  own 
repair  business.  Our  school  approved  by  U.  S. 
Veterans  Administration  . . .  but  open  to  every¬ 
body,  Our  graduates  are  employ^  in  all  48 
states.  A  critical  shortage  of  trained  repairmen 
exists . . .  Get  complete  information  NOW,  with¬ 
out  obligation. 

CONN  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 

127-120  S.  Main  St,  Dkhart,  Indiana 
DIVISION  or  C.  «.  CONN  LTD. 


New  Hand  Rest 
for  the  Bassoon 

Perfect  control  and  complete  freedom 
of  hand  movement  are  the  outstanding 
features  of  Linton's  new  Bassoon  Hand 
Ilest  shown  here.  It  fits  all  Bassoons  and 
offers  students  and  artists  alike  an  im- 
IMrtant  aid  toward  better  playing. 

Costly  tooling  and  increased  productive 
oai>acity  allow  the  new  hand  rest  to  be 
sold  at  a  low  retail  cost  of  six  dollars 
and  ninety -five  cents  and  are  available  at 
music  dealers  everywhere. 

Many  years  of  experience  in  working 
s'lth  artists  aided  Jack  Linton  in  perfect¬ 
ing  the  hand  rest  so  that  it  could  accomo¬ 
date  the  needs  and  demands  of  all  Bas¬ 


soonists.  The  hand  rest  Is  manufactured 
by  the  Linton  Manufacturing  Company, 
Inc.,  of  Elkhart,  Indiana,  widely  known 
manufacturers  of  Oboes  and  Bassoons. 


Band,  Orchestra  and 
Chorus  Risers 

Harry  Wenger  of  the  Wenger  Music 
Equipment  Company,  Owatonna,  Minne¬ 
sota,  announced  the  addition  of  Band. 
Orchestra  and  Chorus  Risers  to  the  com¬ 
pany's  line  of  permanent  school  Rehearsal 
Room  equipment. 

The  new  Band-Orchestra-Riser  is  in  the 
form  of  a  series  of  tables  in  varying 
heights.  Sections  are  in  4'  x  8',  4'  x  6’ 
and  4'  x  4'  sizes  and  can  be  adapted  to 
any  size  stage.  Each  four  foot  .section 
folds  to  a  compact  two  foot  width  for 
easy  storage  and  handling.  One  eighteen 
section  (3  level)  riser  will  accommodate 
from  60  to  75  player.s.  The  full  set  can  be 
stored  in  one  stack  2'  wide,  9'  long  and 
6'  high. 

The  three  level  chorus  ri.ser  folds  to 
a  very  compact  unit  for  ease  in  handling 
and  storage.  Risers  for  seated  choir  are 
three  feet  wide  and  fold  similarly  to  the 
band-orchestra  riser. 

The  Wenger  Company  can  adapt  folding 
risers  to  any  size  stage  or  rehearsal  room 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  director. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  this 
new  line  of  risers  is  the  new  Wenger- 
designed  automatic  friction  brace  which 
makes  the  new  riser  unusually  sturdy  and 
very  easy  to  set  up  and  take  down. 


Recordea  Time  Courses 
by  Chesley  Mills 

For  Beginner 

The  course  begins  on  the  assumption 
that  the  student  knows  absolutely  XOTH- 
ma  about  TIME  VALUES  as  used  in 
music  and  that  hl.s  sense  of  rhythm  is 


Tenth  Annual  Band-Onhestra-Drum  Major  Clink 


For  information  write  to:  Roy  D.  Metcalf 
Director  of  Clinic 
Kent  State  University 
Kent,  Ohio 


Eiihth  Susan 

ROCKY  RIDGE  MUSIC  CENTER,  ESTES  PARK,  COLORADO 
Bath  Nillar,  Muaicil  Dirutar 

Two  terms:  June  12  to  July  21  .  .  .  July  22  to  August  30 

Intensive  musical  pursuit  In  an  outdoor  setting  for  the  talented  student.  Outstand¬ 
ing  faculty  In  piano,  voice,  violin,  viola,  cello  Cluses  In  theory  chamber  music,  vocale 
ensemble.  Artlit  master  classes  and  concerts.  Well  roundetl  recreational  program. 
Scholarship!  available. 

Addraaa  ippliaatlan  ta: 

Mlat  Batty  Blunt,  EauHtiva  Suratary,  Ruky  Rldga  Musit  Cantar,  1140  0  Strut,  Linaain,  Nabruka 
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July  10  to  July  21,  1950.  Kent  State  University,  Kent,  Ohio 


Open  to  high  school  students. 

Joseph  Skornicka,  Guest  conductor 
Karl  and  Mary  Evelyn  Thurman,  Drum  Major  Teachers 
Daily  band  and  orchestra  rehearsals,  and  drum  major 
classes.  Private  lessons  by  School  of  Music  Faculty. 


Cheaper  Than 
Binding  Your  Own 


All  New  Freeh  Copies 


In  High  School  and  College 
Libraries,  throughout  America, 
bend  and  orchestra  musicians 
have  access  to  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  in  school-year  bound 
volumes. 

Just  a  Few 
Remaining 

In  this  cyclopedia  of  music 
education,  20  years  in  compiling, 
both  student  and  director  will 
find  the  gratifying  answer  to  his 
every  proUem;  the  right  solution 
expressed  in  the  practical  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  nation's  most  author¬ 
itative  teachers  and  directors, 
past  and  present. 

Order  VoL  20  Now 

Each  summer  copies  of  the 
preceding  school  year's  issues  of 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  Sep¬ 
tember  to  June  inclusive,  are 
bound  into  fine  books.  These 
bindings  are  in  red  library  linen 
with  stiff  covers.  Sold  lettering. 
Price,  $4.35  including  mailing 
charges.  Cash  in  full  must  ac¬ 
company  all  orders  whether  for 
immediate  or  future  delivery. 
Limited  supply.  Order  your  Vol¬ 
ume  20  NOW. 

The  School  Musician 

28  E.  JoeksoM,  Chicago  4 


only  fair.  Step  by  step  throufh  reading 
the  text  and  playing  the  records  that  il¬ 
lustrate  each  point  (as  many  times  as 
required)  he  is  taken  through  "the  Seven 
Time  Figures,”  "after  beats,”  the  differ¬ 
ent  rhythms,  6/8  in  two,  9/8  in  three, 
12/8  in  four,  single  and  double  syncopa¬ 
tion,  etc.,  until  each  complex  arrangement 
of  notes  (with  small  rests  interspersed) 
has  been  speciflcally  classifled  and  exe¬ 
cuted  in  rhythm.  Constant  repetitions  in 
his  practice  soon  make  it  possible  for  him 
to  “see  ahead"  and  execute  any  rhythmic 
complexity  "at  sight.” 

For  Advenced  Student 

The  more  advanced  course  carries  on 
into  the  detailed  analysis  of  "free  barring" 
the  more  unusual  time  signatures  and  the 
necessary  subdivisions  needed  In  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  most  intricate  measures  to  bo 
found  in  music. 

Each  course  consists  of  a  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  textbook  written  just  about  as 
Chesley  Mills  talks  to  his  classes,  and 
the  Illustrative  records,  four  in  each 
course,  making  every  step  of  the  course 
adequately  clear  to  all  students.  For  more 
information  and  prices  write  direct  to  The 
Chesley  Mills  Studios,  2159  Ewing  Street, 
l.,os  Angeles  26,  California. 


The  Cup  Mouthpiece 
and  Facial  Irregularities 

(ffegia*  OH  page  10) 

over  the  lips.  Equal  distribution  of 
pressure  will  insure  a  flexible  lip  and 
consistent  circulation  which  in  turn 
prevents  fatigue. 

Plate  IV  shows  another  type  of 
dento-facial  irregularity.  Figure  A 
shows  the  difference  between  a 
straight  rim  mouthpiece  and  a  mouth¬ 
piece  fitted  to  the  teeth.  Figure  B  is 
an  attempt  to  show  the  dento-facial  ir¬ 
regularities  present  in  the  teeth.  The 
teeth  are  crowded  and  the  sharp  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  rotated  crowns  irritate  the 
lips  as  they  support  the  mouthpiece. 
Some  individuals  may  adapt  well  even 
with  this  irregularity.  In  some  cases, 
however,  it  may  be  severe  enough  to 
prevent  correct  adaptation.  Figure  C 
shows  a  standard  straight  rim  mouth¬ 
piece  in  normal  playing  position  and 
shows  how  the  dento-facial  irregulari¬ 
ties  present  may  prevent  a  normal 
position  of  the  mouthpiece  on  the  lips. 
Figure  D  shows  how  a  mouthpiece  de¬ 
signed  to  alleviate  the  irregularities 
in  the  teeth  would  permit  a  normal 
position  of  the  mouthpiece  on  the  lips. 

The  examples  shown  above  do  not 
present  all  types  of  dento-facial  irregu¬ 
larities.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  only 
an  attempt  to  show  a  few  of  the  more 
common  ones  and  to  show  one  way 
through  which  they  can  be  corrected. 
It  is  evident  that  dental  irregularities 
can  be  regarded  as  liabilities  which, 
generally  speaking,  need  correction  if 
a  satisfactory  musical  career  is  to  be 
expected. 
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Mr.  Jones' 
Percussion  Column 

(Brgina  oh  page  38) 

Drum  Material 

I  have  juut  received  a  copy  of  "Haskell 
W.  Harr'H  Simplifled  Drum  Solos"  with 
piano  accompaniment.  The  volume  con¬ 
tains  seven  drum  solos  which  are  inter¬ 
esting  and  easy.  The  piano  accompani¬ 
ment  is  about  the  same  difficulty  on  all 
solos  and  well  within  the  ability  of  high 
school  pianists  yet  ample  and  complete  in 
harmony  and  rhythm.  Various  sticklngs 
are  indicated  in  the  drum  part  and  many 
other  interpretations  could  be  used  should 
the  director  desire.  The  volume  contains 
one  duet  which  opens  with  two  drums 
in  unison  for  sixteen  measures  then  goes 
Into  the  duet  where  one  drum  echos  the 
other  until  the  trio  is  reached.  Here  the 
two  drums  have  separate  i>arts  until  the 
last  twenty-six  measures  which  are  in 
unison.  In  all  It  is  very  Intereatiag  mate¬ 
rial  and  will  be  a  good  addition  to  the 
drum  library. 

Not  nnany  days  are  left  before  contest 
time  Is  on  us.  Every  drummer  should  be 
working  on  some  good  solo— if  not  for 
contest  purposes  then  for  any  individual 
betterment  which  may  come  from  It.  In 
fact,  you  can't  lose  because  of  practice, 
ttood  luck  in  your  contests.  May  all  of 
you  get  a  first  division  rating  is  my  wish. 
.See  you  next  month. 


Mr.  Gregory  and 
Marching  Bands 

(Begin*  on  page  8) 

Wtiat  About  Our  Public? 

Last  but  not  least  by  any  means, 
let’s  consider  the  general  public  who 
give  moral  and  audience  support,  and 
indirectly  financial  support,  to  our 
band  and  music  program.  Do  parents, 
relatives,  and  the  public  at  large  talk 
more  about  the  marching  band  or  the 
concert  band?  We  can  talk  all  we 
want  to  about  “music  for  the  musi¬ 
cian’s  sake,”  but  it  doesn’t  pay  the 
;i)ill3.  Would  this  fickle  public,  that 
'  we  so  often  speak  of,  support  our  band 
and  music  program  as  enthusiastically 
in  good  and  poor  times  it  it  were  not 
for  the  marching  band?  Would  ath¬ 
letic  department  supporters,  who  far 
outnumber  music  supporters,  continue 
to  back  the  music  program? 

All  of  us  are  enthusiastic  support¬ 
ers  of  the  concert  band  and  all  other 
musical  organizations.  These  other 
groups  are  probably  our  "first  love.” 
However,  it  appears  to  me  that  we  are 
“barking  up  the  wrong  tree"  on  march¬ 
ing  bands.  A  business  man  who  has  a 
sound  investment  that  is  paying  good 
dividends  certainly  will  not  liquidate 
that  investment  to  salt  other  invest¬ 
ments.  Likewise,  let’s  not  liquidate  a 
good  musical  interest  investment  in 
students  to  salt  our  other  investments. 
It  Just  isn’t  good  business. 
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INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS 


NBW  RENTAL  With  Option  to  Purchase  Plan 
Anilabic  On  Reconditoned  Instruments.  Hun¬ 
dreds  ol  cornets,  trumpets,  clarinets,  trombones. 
umI  other  reconditioned  instruments  available  lor 
rental.  Write  us  for  details,  also  free  Bargain 
List.  Adelson’s  Musical  Instrument  Exchange. 

444  Michigan,  Detroit  26,  Michiifan. _ 

RECONDITIONED  cornets  and  trumpets, 
S42.S0  up.  Hundreds  to  choose  from.  Trombones 
S47.S0,  up.  Boehm  system  Bk  clarinets  $52. SO, 
op.  Alto  saxophones  $89.50,  up.  C  melody  saxo¬ 
phones.  $59.50.  up.  Alto  horns  and  mellophones 
MS.OO,  up.  Baritone  horns  $72.50,  up.  Upright 
basses.  $97.50,  up.  French  horns.  $97.50,  up. 
Hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  good  usable  school 
instruments  to  choose  from,  at  Bargain  Prices. 
Calurt  Boehm  system  alto  clarinet  $165.00.  Buf¬ 
fet  tioehm  system  Bass  clarinet  $285.00.  Buffet 
system  alto  clarinet  $245.00.  Buffet  Con¬ 
servatory  English  horn  $265.00.  Hcckel  system 
Bassoon  outfit  $265.00.  New  —  Import  Heckel 
system  Bassoon  outfit  $385.00.  Kohlert  conserva¬ 
tory  oboe  $165.00.  Kohlert  military  oboe  $65.00. 
Conservatory  Bassoon  outfit  $110.00.  Loree  Con¬ 
servatory  oooe  $325.00.  King  gold  laconered 
BB  recording  bass  horn  $345.00.  Robert  Wood 
Boehm  A  clarinet  with  case  and  cover  $110.00. 
Conn  double  French  horn  outfit  $235.00.  Deagan 
No.  62,  3)4  (^t.  Imperial  Marimba  $275.00. 
Lndwig  4  Octave  Marimba  $145.00,  Le^y  2)4 
Oct.  white  ducco  vibraphones  with  2  carry¬ 
ing  cases  $265.00.  Conn  BB  sousaphone  $295.00. 
New  —  Gold  lacquered  BB  sousaphone  $265.00. 
fi  size  string  bass  $157.50.  Lyon  &  Healy,  5 
rahre,  double  bell  Euphonium  $125.00.  French 
Sehner  gold  lacquered  baritone  saxophone  outfit 
$365.00.  Martin  Committee  tenor  saxophone  out- 
tl,  like  new  $197.50.  Shopworn  glockenspiel 
outfit  $39.50.  Conn  Conqueror  trombone  out¬ 
fit  $135.00.  Martin  Committee  trombone  outfit 
$135.00.  Super  Olds  trumpet  outfit  $147.50. 
French  Selmer  trumpet  outfit  $135.00.  Used 
violin  outfits,  $14.50,  up.  Used  cellos,  $37.50. 
up.  Pan  American  gold  lacquered  Eb  sousaphone 
$245.00  and  hundreds  upon  hundreds  more  Bar¬ 
gain  Values  Available.  Write  us  your  band 
pn^lems  as  we  carry  thousands  of  reconditioned 
good  value  instruments  in  stock.  Write  for  free 
Bargain  List.  Adelson’s  Musical  Instrument  Ex- 
change.  446  Michigan  Avenue.  Detroit  26.  Mich. 
FREE — Catalogues;  New  Instruments  on  Tsial 
Purchase  Plan.  Reconditioned  instruments.  String 
mstruments  and  accessories.  Music  Dept.  Sup¬ 
plies  and  music  stands.  Jack  Spratt,  Old  Green- 

wich.  Conn. _ 

fiOUSAPHONBS,  reconditioned,  write  for  de¬ 
scriptions  and  prices.  Following  new  demon¬ 
strator  Conns  in  cases,  gold  lacquer  Mellophone 
$150.00.  Alto  Clarinet  grenadilla  wood  $350.00. 

Rudolph’s,  Atchison,  Kansas. _ _ _ 

FOR  SALE — Buffet  Bassoon,  French  System 
20  keys,  in  fine  plush  lined,  leather  hound,  alli- 
ptor  case.  In  pertect  playing  condition.  $175.00. 
Prof.  John  R.  Kinier,  Ohio  State  University, 


BAND  INSTRUMENTS  repaired  and  refinished. 
Specialists  on  baas  horns.  Gold  and  silver  plating, 
lacquering.  Polished,  satin  and  sandblast  fin- 
ishm.  Valve  rebuilding.  Fast  guaranteed  serv¬ 
ice.  Estimates  furnished.  Handling  work  for 
Dealers  all  over  the  &uth.  Write  for  “FREE” 
price  list.  Lewis  Plati^  Company,  237  Trinity 

Ave.,  S.  W.,  Atlanta,  Gwgia. _ _ _ _ 

BARGAINS:  York  sonsaphone,  silver  plated  26 
inch  bell,  $225.00;  King  taxcello  Bs  sax  $45.00; 
Metal  clarinets  $35.00  a  $40.00 ;  King  ^prano 
sax,  curved  model  $55.00;  Superior  Single  french 
horn  in  a  cate  $85.00;  King  Double  French 
Horn,  Brass  lacquered  in  fine  condition  $210.00 ; 
Ki^g  mellophone,  silver  plated  in  case  $60.00 ;  2 
upright  altos  brass  lacquered,  like  new  $40.00 
each;  Vincent  Bach  trumpet,  gladstune  case 
$110.00;  Conn  New  Yorker  Model  trumpet 
$95.00;  Buescher  bell  front  baritone  in  a  bag  at 
$90.00 ;  Martin  valve  trombone,  silver  plated  in 
case  $75.00 ;  2  New  Yorker  Trombones,  brass 
(new)  $38.00  each;  King  Es  upright  bass 
$90.00;  C.  G.  Conn  Dk  ^ok>  $75.00;  MeUl 
Piccolo  Key  of  C  in  case  $45.00;  Pedler  metal 
flute  in  case  $70.00;  Selmer  Oboe  wood  $175.00; 
Hamilton  oboe,  wood,  reconditioned  $125.00;  1 
Slingerlaod  street  drum  10x14  pearl  finish  $35.00; 
a  sue  cello  outfit  $55.00;  1  viola  outfit  $40.00; 
several  very  old  violin  outfits,  in  fine  condition 
$35.00  &  $40.00  each;  Kay  string  bass  like  new 
$175.00;  Fontaine  wood  clarinet  $70.00;  Selmer 
w(^  clarinet  $130.00;  Hundreds  of  other  bar¬ 
gains  at  the  Crestline  Music  Shop,  Crestline, 

Ohio. _ 

FOR  SALE — English  Horn.  Hammerstein  make. 
Excellent  Condition.  Price  $450.00.  Mrs.  Robert 
Topp,  Route  1,  New  Bremen.  Ohio. 


Sell  Those  Old  Uniforms 
Those  Unused  Instruments 
Only  15c  a  word:  25  for  $3;  ten 
cents  each  additional  word,  or  50 
for  $5.  Count  each  word.  Cash 
MUST  accompany  each  order. 
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Mention  SM  when  Buying, 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WE  WILL  PAY  HIGH  PRICES  for  your 
musical  instruments.  Especially  need  metal,  wood 
and  ebonite  clarinets,  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons, 
French  horns,  baritone  horns,  saxophones  of  all 
kinds,  bass  and  alto  clarinets,  sousaphones  pic¬ 
colos,  alto  horns — (need  50  sousaphones).  Write 
us  what  you  have  or  send  in  for  cash  appraisal. 
We  will  pay  transportation  charges.  AdeLson's 
Musical  Instrument  Exchange,  446  Michigan 
Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


See  Next  Page  for 
More  Interesting  Bargains 
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Columbus  10,  Ohio. 


HUNDREDS  of  re-conditioned  band  instruments 
of  all  qualities  and  finishes.  Specialists  in  the 
school  band  field.  Outfitters  of  bands  large  or 
•mall  for  18  years.  Complete  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Before  purchasing  we  are  sure  it  will  pay 
you  to  write  us  for  iniornution.  National  Band 
Instrument  Service,  620  Chestnut  Street,  St. 
l.oois  1,  Mo. _ 


BARGAINS  guaranteed  overhauled  in  perfect 
playing  condition,  can  be  sent  10  day  trial.  Bs 
Wood  Boehm  case  Clarinet  $57.50.  Metal  in  case 
$49.50.  Trombone.  American  made,  cased  $57.50. 
Comet  or  Trumpet  cased  $57.50.  Portable  chap¬ 
lain  Army  Organ  $87.50.  Tubular  Chimes  with 
damper  and  latest  rack  $177.50.  Pedal  tymps 
pair  $267.50.  Double  French  horn  new  no  case 
$147.50.  New  Silver  Plated  Flute  closed  G$  no 
ease  $77.50.  Metal  Db  Piccolo  same  $57.00. 
Tenor  Horn  can  be  used  for  small  baritone 
Brass  $49.()0.  2)4  octave  Vibraphone  $157.50. 

3  octave  Vibe  $267.50.  All  A-440  guaranteed 
Paying  condition.  School  Music  Service,  P.O. 


)x  367,  Decatur,  Illinois. 


Tha  GranhvilU  Hi9h  School  Band  in  an  unusual  pota  rapratanlin9  lha  laHar  nama 
of  tha  school.  This  band  anfarad  tha  marchin9  contast  at  tha  Univarsity  of  Utah 
Octobar  15,  and  raturnad  with  an  A  ratin9,  ona  of  six  9ivan  out  of  33  participants 
from  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Navada.  Thay  ara  plannin9  a  trip  this  summar  to  tha  Southarn 
Parks,  and  ara  lookin9  forward  to  hi9hast  honors  in  tha  ra9ional  contast  this  sprin9. 
Tha  intarast  and  attituda  of  all  tha  mambars  is  axtramaly  hi9h.  Jack  Dunn  is  tha 

diractor. 


FOR  SALE  —  French  horns,  Schmidt  double 
$285.00  case,  5  valve  B  $190.00,  Single  F 
M25.00,  Sl^e  B  $125.00.  Conn  Baritone  ^5.00. 
Write  to  French  Horn  SpeciaKat,  2114  Beloit 
Avenue.  W.  Lot  Angeles  25,  CaHf. 


Pleatt  menlton  TBS  SCHOOL  MUSICIAIf  ichen  antxetring  advertisementa  in  this  magazine 
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Tk«  "Singing  S«rg«nts"  am  under  tk«  direction  of  Warrant  Officer  Robert  L.  Lenders. 


Classifieil  Continued 


BEEP  MAKING 


BASSOON  REEDS— The  Ferrell  Bassoon  Keecls 
nationally  known  among  school  bassoonists  lor 
their  satisfactory  service,  made  from  that  fine 
quality  Genuine  French  Cane:  4 — Reeds  $3.80; 
$11;  Doz.  available  after  March  22nd.  Giving  my 
entire  time  and  attention  to  that  of  my  many 
customers.  John  E.  Ferrell,  9523  Erie  Drive,  St. 
Louis  County,  Affton  23,  Mo.  (Bassoonist  with 
St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra). 


REEDS-OBOES;  1  will  make  your  reeds  as 
perfect  as  the  ones  I  use  at  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Easy,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch : 
$1.50  each,  6  for  $8.00.  New  and  used  oboes 
and  English  horns,  Loree  and  other  makes.  Reed 
making  materials.  Andre  Andraud,  6409  Orchard 
Lane,  Cincinnati  13,  Ohio. 


CLARINET  REEDS,  finest  French  cane.  Sym¬ 
phony  model  I  use  in  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 
Send  $1  for  six  reeds  postpaid,  $2  for  fifteen. 
Leon  Lester,  2425  N.  50th  St.,  Philadelphia 
31,  Pa. 


OBOE  REEDS,  made  from  imported  cane.  Qual¬ 
ity  guaranteed,  $1.00  each;  85c  plus  old  tubes. 
Try  them.  Also  E  horn  reeds.  Russell  Saunders, 
Box  157,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 


BASSOON  REEDS.  Handmade  by  first  bas¬ 
soonist  United  States  Marine  Band.  $1.00  each. 
William  Koch,  105  Galveston  Place,  S.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


UNIFORMS 


FOR  SALE;  34  band  coats  and  caps;  maroon 
with  gold  trim.  30  white  trousers  with  maroon 
stripe.  27  gold  web  belts.  Reasonable.  Contact 
School  Superintendent,  Milford,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE:  45  snappy  royal  blue  and  white 
band  unifortns,  capes,  vests,  and  caps.  Pants  and 
skirts.  All  sizes.  Mr.  George  J.  Geier,  Principal, 
Hawthorne  High  School,  Hawthorne,  N.  J. 


SIXTY  Band  uniforms  navy  blue,  sixty  caps, 
citation  cords,  belts,  excellent  condition  $240.00. 
Forty  Blue  Capes,  40  caps  $50.00.  Forty  (new) 
Red  Jackets  small  sizes  $120.00.  Thirty  purple 
Gold  new  Jackets  $60.00.  Forty  white  Palm 
Beach  Coats  $20.00.  Doublebreast  Tuxedo  Suits 
$25.00-$30.00.  Full  dress  with  white  vest  same. 
New  Red  Band  Caps  $2.50.  Caps  made  to  order. 
Majorette  costumes  assorted  colors,  sizes,  styles 
$5.00.  Shakos  all  kinds  $4.00.  Siimlebreast 
Tuxedo  suits  $15.00.  Shirts  $2.50.  Orchestra 
coats  douhlebreast  white,  beige  $4.00.  Shawl 
collar  white  coats  $6.00,  Blue  $8.00.  Tuxedo 
trousers,  every  size,  cleaned,  pressed,  perfect 
$7.00.  Minstrel  suits  $7.00.  Wigs  new  $2.00. 
Clown  comedy  outfit  $7.00.  Red  new  wigs  $4.00. 
Chorus  costumes.  Rhumbas.  Stage  curtains  as¬ 
sorted  colors  sizes.  Beautiful  rayon  silk  curtain. 
Blue  gold  (8.5  x  36)  $40.00.  Velvet  (7  x  24) 
$30.00.  Beautiful  five  piece  curtain  Red  Velvet 
$75.00  (12  K  20).  Free  Lists.  Wallace,  2416  S". 
Halsted,  Chicago. 


FOR  SALE:  85  uniforms,  purple  coat,  white 
trousers,  gold  trimmings.  52,  one  year  old  caps, 
detachable  white  top,  purple  hand,  white  peak. 
Good  condition — very  reasonable.  John  Santillo. 
.Sunset  High  School,  Dallas,  Texas. 


FOR  SALE;  48  Gabardine  Alarooii  and  Uni¬ 
forms — Trousers,  Vest,  Cape  and  Hat.  Reason¬ 
able.  Write  V.  Salvo,  Mt.  Kisco  High  School. 
Mt.  Kisco,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE:  35  uniforms,  caps,  blouses  and 
capes,  scarlet  with  gold  trim.  Also  one  director's 
uniform.  Price  reasonable.  Band  Director,  High 
School,  Freeland.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE:  Black  Graduation,  Glee  Club 
Gowns  $5.00  up.  Free  Catalogue  mailed.  Lindner, 
153-SM,  West  33  St.,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  32  Band  Capes  and  24  Overseas 
caps  (Black  and  Orange),  (jood  condition.  Send 
bid  to  Music  Director,  High  School,  Chrisney, 
Indiana. 


Our  Singing  Sargents 

by  T/Sgt.  Michoaf  K.  Mudr» 

It  has  always  been  believed  that  the 
primary  requirement  nece.ssary  to  de¬ 
velop  a  top-flight  vocal  ensemble  was  to 
have  a  group  of  profes.sionally  trained 
voices.  This  conception  was  recently  shat¬ 
tered  by  the  colorful  and  impressive  Glee 
Club  of  the  United  States  Air  Force  Hand 
known  as  the  "Singing  Sergeants"  which 
proved  that  a  group  of  instrumentalists, 
because  of  their  musical  knowledge  and 
by  subjecting  them  to  intensive  rehearsals 
and  giving  them  exi>ert  direction,  could  be 
molded  into  a  vocal  group  second  to  none. 

The  accomplishment  of  this  must  be 
credited  to  director,  Warrant  Officer  Rob¬ 
ert  L.  Landers.  A  graduate  of  the  East¬ 
man  School  of  Music  and  formerly  the 
assistant  director  of  the  San  Carlos  0|)era 
Company,  he  is  thoroughly  versed  In  all 
matters  |)ertalning  to  voice,  its  potential¬ 
ities,  and  the  music  that  has  been  written 
for  it. 

This  knowledge  and  exix-rience  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  repertoire  of  the  “Singing 
Sergeants"  which  contains  in  excess  of 
150  selections.  These  range  from  “opera” 
to  “jaxx”,  from  “spirituals”  to  “be-bop." 
More  than  half  of  -these  selections  being 
“special”  arrangements,  they  run  the 
gamut  of  vocal  endeavor.  For  example, 

MISCELLANEOUS 

FREE  while  they  last!  Sheet  music,  books  on 
music  and  musicians,  spring  metronomes,  mutes, 
music  stands,  reeds  and  strings  for  all  instru¬ 
ments,  and  other  accessories  too  numerous  to 
mention.  Most  merchandise  new.  The  rest  slightly 
used.  A  letter  stating  your  needs  will  bring  them 
to  you  promptly.  Recipients  expected  to  pay- 
postage.  Additional  information  furnished.  In- 
miiries  and  requests  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
tWee-cent  stamp  and  sent  to:  Box  4-L,  1011 
Putnam  Ave.,  Brooklyn  21,  N.Y. 


with  the  aid  of  a  women's  chorus,  they  I 
perform  Verdi's  opera  “La  Forza  del  Dei- 
tino’\  and  Gilbert  &  Sullivan  operettas  i 
“The  Mikado/'  "lolanthe”,  and  "HUS 
Pinafore”,  while  In  the  field  of  oratorio 
they  perform  Handel's  "The  Meiiiah." 
Spirituals,  novelties,  folk  songs,  chants, 
ballads,  and  current  "hit”  numbers  are  a 
daily  fare.  Their  performances  are  a  cap- 
pella,  or  with  band  or  orchestra  accompa¬ 
niment. 

When  they  are  not  appearing  as  Uie 
“Singing  Sergeants”,  its  twenty-five  mem¬ 
bers  will  be  seen  playing  musical  instill¬ 
ments  In  either  the  band  or  orchestra.  In 
addition  to  this,  they  have  other  chores 
that  keep  them  occupied.  As  an  illustra¬ 
tion,  S/Sgt.  Harold  K.  Smith  sings  bass 
with  the  “Singing  Sergeants”,  plays  bass 
tuba  In  the  band,  photostats  music  in  his 
spare  time  and  also  plays  excellent  piano 
with  the  sw'lng  units.  T/Sgt.  Ivan  Oen- 
uchi  is  the  tenor  soloist,  but  when  he  isn't 
singing  you  can  spot  him  in  the  trumpet 
.section  of  the  band  or  find  him  writing 
“siiecial”  arrangements.  He  has  made 
thirty  to  date. 

Their  schedule  Is  decidedly  brisk  and 
fast  paced.  They  participate  In  four  coast 
to  coast  broadcasts  weekly,  NBC  on  Sun¬ 
days,  MBS  on  Thursdays,  ABC  on  Fri¬ 
days,  and  the  FM  Continental  Network  on 
Mondays.  Sandwiched  in  between  are  a 
minimum  of  two  concerts  a  week  while 
in  Washington,  to  say  nothing  of  appear¬ 
ing  on  all  programs  of  the  USAF  Band 
or  Symphony  Orchestra,  plus  performing 
at  numerous  state,  military,  or  diplomatic 
functions  where  space  prohibits  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  a  large  aggregation  or  where 
the  group  Is  specifically  requested.  Despite 
this  crowded  calendar,  though,  the  "Sing¬ 
ing  Sergeants"  feel  that  listener  apprecia¬ 
tion  makes  their  efforts  worthwhile. 
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YOUR  DEALER  WILL  PROVE  IT  TO  YOU. 
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